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Art  Principles  in  Portrait  Photography. 


Why  is  this  photograph  inartistic?  Why  is  it  pictorially  satisfactory  here? 

These  important  questions  are  answered  in  a  full  treatise  on 

Art  Principles  in  Portrait  Photography 

Composition,  Treatment  of  Backgrounds,  and  the 
Processes  involved  in  manipulating  the  Plate 

By  OTTO  WALTER  BECK 

Instructor  in  Pictorial  Art,  Pratt  Institute,  and  Lecturer  at  National  and 
State  Photographers’  Conventions 

THIS  book  is  addressed  to  photographers,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  old  masters 
and  modern  pictures,  it  is  wholly  illustrated  with  photo-portraits,  showing  how 
surprisingly  pliable  is  the  modern  tool,  photography,  for  representation  with  beauty 
and  expression. 

The  manuscript  has  received  endorsement  from  The  Photographers’  Association  of 
America;  The  New  England  Association,  aud  The  Ohio  and  Michigan  Association. 
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Preesident  P.  A.  of  A.,  1901-1902;  Mr.  Morris  Burke  Parkinson,  President  New  England  Asso¬ 
ciation,  1902-1903;  Mr.  Charles  W.  Hearn,  President  N.  E.  A.,  1901-1902;  M.  A.  L.  Bowersox, 
President  Ohio  and  Michigan  Association,  1902-1903;  Mr.  C.  J.  Van  Deventer,  Decatur,  Ill.; 
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Louis;  Henry  H.  Pierce,  Rhode  Island;  J.  Garo.  Boston;  Arthur  J.  White,  Worcester,  Mass.; 
C.  M.  Hayes  &  Co.,  Detroit;  George  B.  Sperry,  Toledo,  O.,  and  many  other  leading  men  in  the 
profession. 

Now  Ready.  Price  $3.00.  Postage  36  cents  extra. 
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Photographic 

Amusements 

BY  WALTER  E.  WOODBURY 

Late  Editor  of  The  Photographic  Times 

NEW  EDITION  NOW  READY 


This  is  a  book  which  commends  itself  to  all  amateurs, 
professionals,  and  even  those  who  are  not  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  photography. 

IT  IS  PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED  and  contains  an 
introduction  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams. 

FORTY-NINE  CHAPTERS  AND  OVER  ONE  HUN¬ 
DRED  PAGES  OF  READING  MATTER  and  illustrations, 
packed  full  of  interesting  and  entertaining  things. 
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We  have  a  few  copies  left  of 

“In  Na-tvire’s  Image 

the  best  work  on  photography,  by 

W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS 


ft 


Following  are 
some  of  the 
Chapters  on 
Pictorial 
Photography 


Landscape  and  Figures 
Figures  and  Landscape 
Genre 

Telling  a  Story 
Models 

The  Nude  in  Photography 
Portraiture  at  Home 
Children 

Photographing  Flowers 
Interiors 

and 

Over  one  hundred  handsome  illustrations  by  the  leading  photographers 
of  this  country  and  Europe. 

Large,  8  vo.  Cloth.  Decorated.  Full  Gilt.  Irv  ff”!  CO 
a  Box.  Price . Jv 

Sent  to  any  address,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  by 
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A  Book  Which  Tells  You  How  to  do  Things 


Che  Photographic »' 
!  Reference  Book  « 

♦ 


♦ 

( 

♦ 

♦ 


AFFERENT  from  all 
other  dictionaries  and 
cyclopedias  in  that  it 
deals  only  with  actual 
working  methods, 

_  processes  and  formulae ; 

,  f  —ft  /  tells  h°w  to  do  things 

Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition  rather  than  to  give  a 

mere  list  of  names, 
chemicals,  terms,  etc. 


Compiled  by  3.  ill  c  T  it  t  o  $  b 


Practical  information;  boiled  down;  with  an  8-page  index  giving 
instant  reference  to  every  item.  Nearly  1,000  references;  covers  the 
whole  range  of  photography.  A  complete  library  in  itself.  Thousands 
sold.  Nothing  else  like  it  at  the  price. 

344  closely  printed  pages  j  strong  paper  cover.  PRICE  75  CENTS 

Photographic  *  times  *  Publishing  «  Association 
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NOT  WHAT  WAS,  OR  WHAT  MAY  BE,  BUT  WHAT  IS, 

INTERESTS  YOU. 

An  eminent  Photographer  says, 

“Cramer  is  making  the  BEST  Dry  Plate  sold  in  America  TO-DAY. 
They  SELL  because  they  EXCEL. 

They  are  a  good  Hot  Weather  Plate  with  any  developer,  but  when  used 
with  Cramer  s  (Liquid)  Acetone  instead  of  Carbonate  of  Soda,  all  summer 
dark-room  troubles  vanish. 

G.  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE  CO. 

ST.  LOUIS  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


The  Complete  Photographer 


THERE  has  not,  up  to  now,  been  a  really  comprehensive  work 
on  the  art  of  photography. 

Photograpers  everywhere,  amateur  and  expert,  have  cause, 
therefore,  to  welcome  R.  Child  Bayley’s  sumptuous  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  literature  of  the  art.  Mr.  Bayley  is  the  editor  of 
“Photography”  (London)  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  living  authorities  on 
his  subject. 

The  following  summaries  of  typical  chapters  will  show  how  the  differ¬ 
ent  departments  are  treated; 


CHAPTER  II 
THE  CAMERA' 


The  camera  and  lens  separately  selected  —  The  hand  camera  best  learnt  from  a  stand- 
camera— The  camera  in  outline  —  Rigidity  the  first  essential  —  Testing  for  light¬ 
tightness  —  Ghosts  —  Stray  light  in  the  camera  —  The  rising,  falling,  and  cross 
front  —  The  different  forms  of  rising  front  compared  —  The  camera  extension  —  Fo¬ 
cussing  methods  —  The  swing  back  —  Levels  —  The  reversing  back  —  Registration 
between  focussing  screens  and  slides  —  The  ground  glass  —  Dark  slides  —  Carriers  — 
Metal  dark  slides  — 1  he  Mackenzie-^  ishart  slide  —  Magazines  and  changing  boxes — 
Film  carriers  —  The  Premo  Film  Pack  —  Roll-holders  —  Stands  —  Studio  stands  — 
Iripods  —  Sizes  of  Plates  —  Choosing  a  camera  —  Large  direct  work  v.  small  work 
enlarged  —  Patterns  of  cameras  —  Care  of  the  camera. 


CHAPTER  III 
THE  LENS  IN  PRINCIPLE 

The  myth  of  the  wonderful  lens  —  Fancy  prices  for  lenses  —  The  description  of  lenses  — 
Focus  and  its  measurement  —  Principal  focus  —  Back  focus  —  The  stop  —  Systems 
of  marking  stops  —  Stops  and  exposure  —  Effective  aperture  —  Selecting  a  lens  — 
defects  —  Strias  —  Centering  —  Covering  and  defining  power —  Curvature  of  the  field 
Astigmatism  —  Curvilinear  Distortion  —  Spherical  aberration  —  Flare  spot  — 
Achromatism  —  The  fallacy  of  examples  of  work. 

CHAPTER  IV, 

THE  SELECTION  OF  A  LENS 


The  uncorrected  single  lens  —  Corrected  single  lens  —  Rectilinears  and  symmetrical _ 

The  wide-angle  rectilinear  —  The  advantages  of  the  anastigmat  —  The  Petzval  por¬ 
trait  lens  —  Dallmeyer’s  modification ;  with  the  arrangement  for  diffusion  of  focus _ 

Abbe  and  Schott  and  the  Jena  glasses  — Anastigmats  —  Costly  lenses  —  A  nocturnal 

expedition  —  The  Grim  lens  —  The  Hypergon  —  Telephotographic  lenses _ The 

Adon  —  The  Dallmeyer-Bergheim  lenses  for  pictoral  work. 

59  half-torve  illustrations.  40  line  cuts.  597  pages.  Postpaid,  $3.67 

Sent  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  The  Photographic  Time*  Publishing  Assn. 

39  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 
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SPECIAL  20° o 
CASH  DISCOUNT 

will  be  given  as  special  mid-summer  offer 
to  those  who  subscribe  for  any  of  our 
courses,  (either  personal  or  correspond¬ 
ence)  between  the  dates  of  July  ist  and 
August  15th  1907.  This  special  cash  dis¬ 
count  positively  limited  to  time  specified. 
Postal  brings  prospectus  and  free  valuable 
formula  for  soft  prints  from  contrasty 
negatives. 

MILTON  WAIDE, 

Metropolitan  School  of  Photography,  Inc. 
Room  6  32  Union  Square  New  York 


Day’s  White  Photo  Paste 


Does  Not  Soil  or  Spoil. 

Cannot  injure  delicate  draw¬ 
ings  or  photos.  Many  lead¬ 
ing  artists  use  it  exclusively. 
It  is  pure  white  and  clean, 
—  never  sours  or  molds. 
Put  up  in  pails,  jars  and 
tubes.  We  will  gladly  send 
any  artist 

A  SAMPLE  FREE 

to  prove  its  quality.  Write 
postal  for  sample,  circular 
or  other  information  desired. 

DIAMOND  PASTE  COMPANY,  84  Hamillon  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


EXTRA !  EXTRA ! !  EXTRA ! ! ! 

New  Bargain  List  No.  1  4  now  ready. 

Do  not  purchase  until  you  have  seen 
this  list.  It  will  save  dollars  for  you. 

N.Y.  Camera  Exchange,  1 14  Fulton  St. 


The  Photo- Engravers’ 
Machinery 

built  by  John  Royle  &  Sons,  Paterson,  N.  J., 
is  of  value  because  it  does  its  work  rapidly 
and  well ;  is  simple  and  easy  to  handle,  and 
does  not  get  out  of  order.  We  have  large  and 
small  machines  for  large  and  small  plants. 


THE  NEW  SPRINGFIELD  OVAL  CUTTER 

Backing,  Photo  Prints,  Etc. 


Independent 

8uick  Acting 
lamp  for  holding 
work  in  place. 

Positive  Scale  for 
determining  size  of 
openings. 

New  Short  Swiv¬ 
el  Knife  that  will 
cut  true,  narrow 
ovals. 


Patented  May  7, 

1901,  and  Sept.  16, 

1902.  Other  patents 
pending. 

Price,  complete 
with  all  appliances, 
net 


$25.00 

Sold  on  10  days 
trial. 


THE  SHAWVER  COMPANY  -  -  -  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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CYKO  PRINT 
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5UN5CAPE5  AND  CLOUD  VILW5. 

BY  JOHN  BOYD. 


FAMOUS  old-time  philosopher 
who  believed  in  speaking  his 
mind,  once  exclaimed  that  “The 
world  do  move,”  and  was  forth¬ 
with  condemned  to  death  by  torture  for 
holding  this  view  of  the  terrestial  whirl. 
He  felt,  however,  that  he  was  right,  and 
died  declaring  his  opinion  unshaken. 

It  has  been  moving  ever  since,  and  in 
things  photographic  it  is  still  making 
rapid  progress.  It  is  not  such  a  long 
time  ago  that  the  instruction  books  told 
the  camerist  that  he  must  make  his  ex¬ 
posures  with  the  sun  at  his  back.  A  little 
later,  it  was  permissible  for  him  to  let 
it  move  around  to  the  right  or  left  then 
to  cap  it  all,  it  was  found  good  pictures 
could  be  made  with  the  orb  of  day  throw¬ 
ing  its  shadows  right  into  the  front  of  the 
lens.  This  is  the  way  our  art  speeds 
along — it  is  “don’t”  to-day,  and  “do” 
to-morrow,  and  the  transition  from  the 
“don’t”  to  the  “do”  is  sufficient  excuse  for 
learning  more  of  how  success  is  attained 
with  the  sun  for  the  principal  object,  and 
the  surrounding  clouds  as  a  further  part 
of  the  composition. 

I  have  photographed  the  sun  in  nearly 
every  postion  in  the,  heavens  from  its 
rising  in  the  east,  to  the  minute  the  last 
limb  disappeared  behind  the  western 


horizon,  and  now  that  I  have  got  “on  to” 
his  peculiarities,  I  find  many  subjects 
more  difficult  to  handle  sucessfully  than 
Old  Sol. 

I  am  often  asked,  “When  and  how  can 
I  make  photos  of  the  sun?”  The  answer 
is  always  the  same,  “Any  time  between 
dawn  and  dark,  if  he  is  visible,  but — 
don’t  attempt  it  unless  you  can  look  at 
his  face  without  straining  your  eyes,” 
and  I  emphasize  the  last  part  of  the 
sentence.  That’s  the  whole  secret.  You 
can  listen  to  long  arguments  in  favor  of 
orthochromatic,  isochromatic,  and  non¬ 
halation  plates ;  ray  filters ;  sky  shades, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  paraphenalia  that 
have  been  invented  for  the  purpose  but 
if  you  choose  to  do  without  them,  you 
can  get  cloud  pictures,  and  even  the  sun 
itself  if  you  use  judgment,  and  have 
patience  enough  to  wait  your  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

I  do  not  wish  it  understood  that  the 
helps  just  named  are  to  be  ignored — 
they  are  valuable,  and  will  materially  as¬ 
sist  any  one  who  will  use  them  as  intend¬ 
ed.  What  I  would  convey  is  that  a 
plain  plate  without  a  ray  screen  or  any 
other  device,  will  give  good  results  when 
intelligently  used  at  the  opportune  mo¬ 
ment. 
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This  will  appeal  I  am  sure  to  the  cam- 
erist  who  may  think  himself  particularly 
unfortunate  should  he  find  conditions 
favorable  in  every  way  for  an  ideal  sun 
or  cloud  picture  at  a  time  when  he  has 
nothing  in  his  holders  but  ordinary  plates, 
and  who  had  been  taught  that  orthochro- 
matic  non-halation  plates  with  a  ray 
screen  were  actual  necessities  for  clouds 
and  “moonlight”  effects. 

I  am  therefore  going  to  assume  that 
if  some  results  are  given,  and  the  making 
of  them  explained  in  detail,  that  it  will 
answer  the  questions  that  may  arise  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  lot  of  talk  without  the  “goods.” 
Therefore  in  submitting  the  accompany¬ 
ing  illustrations,  I  want  to  say  that  they 
were  all  made  on  ordinary  plates,  used 
without  backing  of  any  kind,  and  without 
screen  or  filters  to  assist  their  rendering. 
That  they  would  be  improved  by  using 
the  more  modern  methods  I  am  not  going 
to  deny,  but  that  they  are  almost  free 
from  halation,  and  give  pretty  much  the 
proper  effect  for  the  class  of  work  they 
represent  I  think  most  everyone  will 
agree. 

The  actual  needs  of  the  camerist  in 
this  department  of  photographies  are 
few.  On  ordinary  coated  plates ;  fast 
exposure ;  small  stops,  and  careful  de¬ 
velopment  constitute  the  mechanical  aids 
but  a  proper  understanding  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  light;  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
what  kind  of  a  picture  is  wanted,  and  a 
determination  to  wait  until  it  arrives  are 
the  governing  factors  that  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  first  towards  a  satisfactory 
photograph  of  the  sun. 

To  show  the  Orb  of  Day  as  the  Queen 
of  Night  has  long  been  the  practice  of 
many,  and  scores  of  pretty  negatives 
have  been  made.  Some  of  these  could  be 
utilized  to  convey  impressions  of  either 
day  or  night  pictures  as  the  worker  de¬ 
termined.  Yet  how  few  of  the  maker's 
choose  to  exhibit  their  work  as  represent¬ 


ing  a  daylight  scene.  It  seems  to  be  a 
case  of  presenting  what  every  one  knows 
it  is  not,  for  few  have  the  appliances 
to  make  a  real  moonlight  scene,  involv¬ 
ing  as  it  does  complicated  mechanism 
out  of  reach  of  the  ordinary  photograph¬ 
er.  It  is  a  case  of  “faking”  an  under¬ 
exposed  daylight  view  into  a  “bona  fide” 
moonlight  scene,  and  we  may  ask  our¬ 
selves  is  this  legitimate  photography? 

As  a  matter  of  record,  we  cannot 
justify  any  falsification,  for  everyone  will 
agree  that  in  the  making  of  a  negative 
or  print  no  dodging  can  be  permitted ; 
but  if  on  the  other  hand  we  are  to  pre¬ 
sent  these  “fakes”  as  our  conception  of 
any  certain  phase  of  the  ethereal  pano¬ 
rama,  I  believe  we  are  justified  in  mani¬ 
pulating  the  exposure,  the  developer,  the 
depth  of  printing  and  its  final  tone.  Any 
modification  in  these  that  will  give  us 
what  we  seek,  can  only  be  taken  as  evi¬ 
dences  of  skill,  and  therefore  as  legiti¬ 
mate  as  ray  filters,  sky  shades,  or  even 
orthochromatic  plates.  These  latter 
while  used  to  secure  more  perfect  render¬ 
ing  of  color  values  and  exposures,  are 
often  the  prelude  to  the  individuality  ex¬ 
pressed  later  on  in  the  printing  and 
chemical  modifications. 

In  Plate  I.  we  represent  for  examina¬ 
tion  a  highly  colored  sunset,  which 
might  readily  be  printed  to  represent 
either  a  day  or  night  scene.  It  was 
taken  about  5  o'clock  one  evening  in 
March,  when  the  sun  was  setting  in  a 
blaze  of  reddish  pink  clouds.  To  the 
west,  the  sky  was  tinted  with  the  reflected 
colors  surrounding  the  sun.  Black 
masses  of  smoke  rose  from  factories  and 
railway  trains  along  the  river  bank,  while 
to  the  south  the  heavens  were  overcast 
with  dark  snow  clouds  that  awed  one 
with  their  foreboding  presence.  The 
glory  spot  was  the  sun,  just  about  to  be 
obscured  by  the  irregular  patches  behind 
which  it  was  to  hide  its  face.  These 
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clouds  were  already  outlined  by  the 
light  from  behind,  and  radiating  in  all 
directions  were  the  reflections  filtered 
through  filmy  areas  of  red.  The  sun  is 
focussed  on  the  distant  water  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  would  indicate  an  upheaval, 
but  which  in  reality  is  due  to  halation  on 
the  plate.  From  this  point  a  long  streak 
of  light  reached  to  one's  feet,  but  short¬ 
ening  each  moment  as  the  clouds  cov¬ 
ered  up  its  source. 

Is  it  not  a  picture  that  appeals  to  the 
camerist?  You  wish  ardently  for  the 
power  to  transfix  its  beauty  in  colors,  but 
that  being  a  visionary  longing,  you  get 
ready  to  depict  it  in  monochrome.  The 
former  is  a  yearning  whose  realization 
is  next  to  impossible  at  the  present  time, 
while  the  latter  can  be  done  in  the  twink¬ 
ling  of  the  eye. 

This  view  was  made  on  a  Cramer 
Banner  plate,  stop  64,  and  an  exposure 
of  one  fifth  of  a  second  was  given. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  sun  set  in  a  cloud¬ 
less  sky,  and  want  to  photograph  it? 
Did  I  hear  you  say,  No?  Well  I  don’t 
blame  you,  for  there  is  nothing  very  in¬ 


teresting  in  it,  either  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  sightseer  or  the  photographer. 

Let  us  glance  at  Plate  II.,  and  see  how 
the  evening  sprites  have  passed  a  red  veil 
of  mist  over  the  sun’s  face,  so  that  as  ic 
approaches  the  horizon  it  grows  to  double 
its  normal  size.  It  there  meets  a  row  of 
tall  stacks  belching  forth  their  black 
smoke  hiding  all  but  its  outlines  from 
view.  These  earthly  veils  melt  away 
rapidly,  so  that  it  reappears  as  a  circle 
of  dull  red  fire.  Very  little  light  comes 
from  it,  and  that  little  so  weak  that  it 
fails  to  tinge  the  water  over  which  we  are 
looking,  until  we  indeed  wonder  if  a 
prolonged  exposure  would  secure  an  im¬ 
pression  of  the  scene  on  the  sensitive 
film.  Two  sailors  row  by,  and  as  they 
rest  on  their  oars  we  decide  to  give  an 
exposure  of  one  second  on  a  Cramer 
Banner  plate,  with  stop  32. 

The  result  here  presented  is  to  say  the 
least  peculiar,  for  the  former  red  disk 
now  looms  up  intensely  white  amongst 
its  smoky  surroundings,  and  so  great  is 
the  change  that  one  might  even  ask  if 
it  was  not  “faked”  into  the  view.  Let 
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Plate  2. 


me  say,  however,  that  it  is  given  here  ex¬ 
actly  as  it  was  taken,  without  a  touch 
from  anyone,  and  is  presented  as  an  ex¬ 
treme  example  of  what  may  be  expected 
when  the  smokes  of  evening  cling  to  the 
earth,  or  when  you  look  at  the  sun  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a  forest  fire. 

We  shall  next  deal  with  the  sun  at  a 
greater  elevation,  and  under  different 
climatic  conditions.  Look  at  Plate  III., 
and  observe  the  peculiar  appearance  of 
the  various  objects.  If  they  reproduce 
as  accurately  as  they  are  brought  out  in 
the  original  print,  you  will  see  a  hazy 
listless  sky,  with  an  equally  dull  sun  giv¬ 
ing  barely  enough  light  to  mark  its  path 
across  the  drowned  lands,  now  covered 
in  patches  with  ice  and  snow.  Above 
and  below  the  Orb  of  Day  are  a  series 
of  clouds  of  a  slightly  darker  shade  than 
the  surrounding  sky ;  these  with  the 
earthly  features  forming  a  calm  and 
peaceful  scene,  each  component  part  har¬ 
monizing  perfectly  with  the  other.  One 
could  readily  keep  his  eyes  on  the  sun 
for  an  hour  without  feeling  any  incon¬ 
veniences,  and  focus  his  camera  on  the 
scene  without  a  glare  spot  becoming 


visible  on  the  ground  glass,  in  short,  it 
is  the  exact  opposite  of  that  shown  in 
Plate  I. . 

The  exposure  on  this  view  was  one- 
fifth  of  a  second,  with  stop  32,  on  a 
Standard  Extra  plate. 

We  have  now  treated  three  distinct 
classes  of  sun  and  cloud  effects,  each 
with  their  peculiarities,  and  each  calling 
for  some  special  consideration,  both  as 
regards  exposure  and  development. 

As  stated  before,  a  rule  to  guide  the 
novice  and  expert  alike  is  to  never  at¬ 
tempt  to  photograph  the  sun  unless  you 
can  look  at  it  without  unduly  straining 
the  eyes. 

There  are  so  many  kinds  of  clouds  that 
go  scurrying  across  the  heavens  that 
were  one  to  attempt  to  catalogue  them 
for  the  camerist  his  task  would  never  end. 
So  likewise  are  the  multiplicity  of  posi¬ 
tions  the  sun  will  assume  in  relation  to 
these  clouds,  but  the  simple  guide  I  give 
above  will  cover  them  all. 

Let  me  here  intersect  and  emphasize  a 
few  “dont’s,”  which  may  be  easily 
remembered. 

Don’t  think  that  because  the  sun  looks 
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red  that  it  will  not  impress  its  image  on 
the  sensitive  emulsion. 

Don’t  mind  if  the  sun  is  behind  a  light 
bank  of  clouds,  and  you  can  only  see  its 
outline — an  exposure  at  such  a  time  will 
give  the  best  of  results. 

Don’t  be  deceived  by  the  sun’s  “blink¬ 
ing” — if  these  winks  come  to  your  vision 
in  long  waves  with  a  red  or  yellow  tinge, 
you  can  expose  with  a  certainty  of  get¬ 
ting  a  good  image ;  but  if  the  “blinks” 
shoot  out  with  an  electrical  whiteness, 
don’t  attempt  an  exposure,  as  the  image 
will  be  lost  in  halation,  and  even  if  this 
was  overcome  you  would  likely  get  a 
“mock  sun”  from  the  double  reflection. 

Don’t  wait  until  the  sun  has  entirely 
left  the  cloud  bank  before  making  the  ex¬ 
posure.  The  proper  moment  for  catch¬ 
ing  the  best  effect  is  when  its  rim  first 
appears  from  behind  the  clouds.  When 
you  come  to  develop  you  will  certainly 
find  enough  of  the  luminary  in  view,  or 
better  still  a  portion  of  its  circle  covered 
by  clouds. 

Don’t  be  afraid  to  experiment  along 


different  lines  from  those  here  explained 
— it  is  a  good  way  to  learn  the  beauties 
of  the  celestial  forms. 

In  another  part  of  this  article  I  point¬ 
ed  out  that  orthochromatic  or  non¬ 
halation  plates  were  not  necessary,  and 
here  let  me  be  permitted  to  repeat  that 
portion  of  my  contention,  at  the  same 
time  let  it  be  understood  that  I  only  do 
so,  when  for  various  reasons  the  work¬ 
er  may  have  only  plain  gelatine  plates 
in  his  holders. 

Everyone  knows  that  good  cloud  pic¬ 
tures  were  produced  before  ortho  plates 
were  invented,  yet  all  must  admit  that 
the  more  modern  product  will  give 
closer  renderings  to  nature  than  those 
that  preceded  them. 

Never  if  possible  to  avoid  it,  use  a 
fast  plate  for  this  class  of  work,  the 
slower  kinds  give  far  better  results, 
while  for  developing,  a  weakened  solu¬ 
tion  will  give  truer  values  with  less 
danger  of  halation  than  one  at  normal 
strength.  The  simplest  method,  is  to 
use  the  formula  you  are  accustomed  to 
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develop  with,  and  dilute  it  with  from 
three  to  five  times  its  bulk  of  water.  The 
progress  will  be  slow,  but  it  will  give  a 
fine  grain,  with  the  minimum  amount  of 
contrast.  One  of  the  foremost  workers 
I  know  of  to-day  recommends  giving 
the  plate  before  development  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  soak  in  a  weakened  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda ;  say  three  or  four 
drops  to  every  ten  ounces  of  water. 

In  computing  exposures,  remember 
that  you  are  making  them  on  the  source 
of  light,  which  is  far  more  intense  than 
earthly  scenes,  whose  outlines  are  obtain¬ 
ed  by  reflected  light. 

An  ordinary  landscape  under  certain 
conditions  of  light  may  require  1/1 5  of 
a  second,  while  a  sun  or  cloud  picture 
of  those  conditions  will  be  amply  ex¬ 
posed  by  opening  the  shutter  1/150  or 
even  1/200  of  a  second.  When  we  know 
the  correct  exposure  for  ordinary  land¬ 
scapes,  we  can  readily  ascertain  that  re¬ 
quired  for  sun  and  cloud  effects,  by 
dividing  the  time  from  eight  to  twelve, 
according  to  the  actinity  of  the  clouds. 
You  cannot  very  well  under-expose  the 
sun  itself,  or  the  clouds  immediately  sur¬ 
rounding  it,  but  you  may  fall  short  on 
those  that  compose  the  balance  of  the 
scene,  hence  an  equalization  is  neces¬ 
sary. 

We  often  find  in  developing  these  sun 
and  cloud  negatives,  that  we  get  the  sun 
and  its  nearby  clouds  too  intense — in 
fact  it  is  nearly  always  the  case.  The 
best  remedy  I  have  yet  found  is  local 
reduction  with  a  tuft  of  absorbent  cotton, 
dipped  in  alcohol,  and  rubbed  over  the 
intense  portion.  Do  this  very  lightly  and 
with  a  circular  motion.  When  you  find 
the  cotton  soiled  with  the  blackened 
emulsion,  change  to  a  clean  section,  re¬ 
peating  as  often  as  necessary.  It  can¬ 
not  be  done  hurriedly,  so  have  patience, 


and  you  will  be  well  repaid  by  getting  a 
negative  that  will  print  uniformly,  and 
with  far  better  results  than  you  hoped 
for  when  you  first  looked  at  it.  It  must 
be  obvious  to  the  reader  that  the  nega¬ 
tive  must  be  fixed,  washed  and  dried  be¬ 
fore  work  on  it  is  begun.  The  cotton 
should  be  only  slightly  moistened,  but 
kept  so  during  the  rubbing,  to  secure  the 
evenest  reduction. 

For  the  preservation  of  these  aerial 
effects  of  ours,  I  know  of  no  easier  plan 
than  to  print  them  on  blue  paper,  and 
bind  the  whole  in  a  home  made  book. 
Suppose  you  have  a  5x7  negative  to 
print  from ;  get  your  paper  5x8,  and 
print  under  a  mask,  so  that  a  white  mar¬ 
gin  of  of  an  inch  is  visible  on  three 
sides,  leaving  1 Y\  inches  on  the  left 
hand  edge  for  binding. 

The  cover  can  be  made  of  white  duck, 
with  cloud  forms,  and  add  a  title  in  blue 
padded  with  cotton  wadding.  If  you  de¬ 
sire  to  make  it  doubly  effective,  sensitize 
the  duck  cover  with  ferro-prussiate  solu¬ 
tion,  and  print  a  vignette  of  a  nice  marine 
with  cloud  forms,  and  add  a  title  in  blue 
water  colors. 

This  when  neatly  made  is  about  the 
daintiest  thing  that  can  be  had  for  pre¬ 
sentation  purposes,  while  for  showing 
one’s  efforts  at  home  to  the  evening  visi¬ 
tor,  it  forms  a  pleasing  change  to  the 
orthodox  mat  or  glossy  print,  or  even  the 
aristocratic  platinum. 

The  latter  is  most  desirable  if  the 
views  are  to  be  printed  to  represent  night 
effects — the  softness  of  the  resulting  pic¬ 
ture  being  particularly  appropriate  for 
such  work.  Carbon  surface  of  the  de¬ 
veloping  papers  is  the  next  most  suit¬ 
able  medium,  and  being  universally  used, 
no  doubt  will  fit  the  purse  of  the  average 
camerist  snugger  than  the  more  expen¬ 
sive  platinum. 


RA  TTLESNAKE  DEN  IN  SULLIVAN  COUNTY. 


i  N  preparing  this  article  the  writer 
'y  |  has  endeavored  to  present  a  resume 
7[  of  the  methods  followed  and  the  dif- 
•  ■  culties  encountered  in  illustrating  an 
up-to-date  book  on  Reptiles.  With  a  big 
gap  existing  in  American  scientific  lit¬ 
erature  the  writer  determined  to  close 
this  by  compiling  a  popular  and  com¬ 
prehensive  work  on  the  reptiles  inhabit¬ 
ing  the  United  States.  The  idea  was  to 
prepare  a  profusely  illustrated  volume 
and  along  photographic  lines.  When  it 
is  realized  there  are  over  two  hundred 
and  fifty  species  of  reptiles  to  be  found 


in  this  country  and  the  determination 
was  to  figure  about  seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  these,  the  array  of  difficulties  facing 
the  photographer  may  be  surmised.  In 
this  aggregation  of  scaled  and  plated 
forms  were  turtles  and  tortoises,  lizards 
and  snakes — many  of  the  latter  capable 
of  dealing  a  deadly  bite.  And  among 
these  creatures  was  a  bewildering  array 
of  antics,  ranging  from  the  stubborn 
withdrawal  of  head  and  limbs  within  the 
shell,  of  the  tortoises,  to  the  disposition 
of  the  lizards  to  dash  away  with  the 
speed  of  the  wind ;  or,  as  with  the  veno- 


SOUTHERN  MILK  SNAKE. 

The  scarlet  blotches  on  the  back  were  delineated  by  the  use  of  restraining  dye  on  the  negative. 
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mous  snakes,  of  repeatedly  striking  at 
the  operator.  The  work  was  finally  ac¬ 
complished  and  the  result  stands  in  the 
shape  of  The  Reptile  Book,  published 
by  Messrs.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  In 
this  volume  are  over  four  hundred 
illustrations  of  reptiles,  the  entire  series 
photographic. 

Before  commencing  the  actual  work 
obtaining  the  illustrations  for  the  Reptile 


Book,  and  with  due  appreciation  of  the 
difficulties  to  be  encountered,  final  de¬ 
cision  was  made  regarding  the  photo¬ 
graphic  outfit.  The  writer  tried  to  make 
this  as  simple  as  possible — to  use  but  one 
type  of  camera,  the  same  lens  through¬ 
out  the  work  and  not  more  than  two  kinds 
of  plates.  In  this  simplifying  the  ap¬ 
paratus,  a  practise  rigidly  followed,  the 
idea  was  to  become  so  thoroughly  fami- 


TIMBER  RA  TTLESNA  RE. 


COLLARED  LIZARD. 
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liar  with  each  of  the  working  parts  they 
could  be  depended  upon  at  all  times  to 
exactly  produce  the  results  intended  with¬ 
out  loss  of  time  in  figuring — and  pet- 
haps  a  failure  to  obtain  a  proper  exposure 
at  a  critical  moment.  A  5x7  camera 
was  selected  and  a  moderately  fast  lens. 
The  camera  was  provided  with  the  usual 
front  and  back  focusing  adjustments  and 
rocking  movements  at  the  rear.  With 
this  camera  and  a  lens  made  by  Bausch 
&  Lomb  the  entire  series  of  photographs 
was  obtained.  The  mounting  of  the  cam¬ 
era  was  considered  of  particular  im¬ 
portance,  consisting  of  a  heavy  tripod, 
with  a  central  ratchet  for  raising  and 
lowering  the  instrument  and  a  rocker 
base,  the  latter  permitting  the  camera  to 
be  adjusted  from  either  a  horizontal  or 
perpendicular  position.  The  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  exposures  were  upon  Standard 
Plates  and  many  were  made  through  a 
thin  ray  filter. 


In  obtaining  photographs  of  this  kind 
the  accessories  pertaining  to  background 
and  the  like  were  highly  important.  It 
was  decided  to  impart  an  effect  of  Nature 
among  all  the  pictures  by  employing 
suitable  backgrounds.  At  the  same  time 
care  had  to  be  taken  to  relieve  such  of 
detail  sufficiently  strong  to  detract  from 
the  subject  itself.  Sand,  rock,  and  the 
surface  of  fairly  smooth  stumps  were 
selected  as  appropriate  backgrounds,  a 
suggestion  of  vegetation  (not  directly 
behind  the  image)  in  some  of  the  pic¬ 
tures,  adding  to  the  effect  of  life.  With 
a  view  of  facilitating  in  the  final  repro¬ 
duction  or  causing  the  figure  to  appear 
in  sharp  contrast  with  the  background, 
various  shades  of  rock  and  sands  were 
used.  In  an  accompanying  illustration, 
showing  the  Horned  Rattlesnake — and 
another,  the  Ocellated  Lizard — the  rep¬ 
tiles  are  of  clay  color  and  stand  boldly 
out  from  the  background  though  the  lat- 


HORNED  RA  TTLESNA  KE. 
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ter  imparts  the  effect  of  a  creature  in  the  photographs  was  first  stained  with  a 
wilds.  The  sand  used  in  obtaining  these  pale  red  aniline  dye,  then  dried.  The 


HOG-NOSED  SNAKE. 
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result  was  to  much  reduce  its  actinic  pow¬ 
er  and  throw  the  creature  upon  it  in  bold 
contrast — though  with  the  delineation 
much  intensified,  the  effect  of  Nature 
in  the  background  remained.  The  strik¬ 
ing  photograph  of  the  Hog-Nosed  Snake, 
showing  the  reptile  thrown  in  bold  relief 
was  obtained  by  first  staining  the  rock 
with  scarlet.  Black  and  dark  brown  rep¬ 
tiles  were  photographed  against  pale,  fine 
sand  throwing  them  in  strong  relief  that 
the  configuration  may  be  satisfactorily 
apparent  to  the  student.  Most  of  the 
backgrounds  were  arranged  upon  an  ob¬ 
long  table  that  could  be  rocked  or  swung 
about  like  the  camera  base  enabling  the 
operator  to  photograph  the  pattern  of  the 
subject  from  above  or  from  the  side,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  effect  desired  on  the  plate, 
the  turtles,  as  a  rule,  were  photographed 
while  in  the  water,  thus  intensifyng  their 
markings.  A  narrow  and  high  aquarium 
figured  in  the  process. 

In  the  entire  series  the  most  difficult 
subjects  to  work  with  were  the  snakes. 
If  in  a  crawling  position,  the  image 
would  be  necessarily  small  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  and  while  coiled  some  part  of  the 
body  is  liable  to  be  well  out  of  the  field 
of  focus  quite  spoiling  the  quality  of  an 
otherwise  excellent  picture.  The  en- 
endeavor  was  to  photograph  all  the  ser¬ 
pents  from  a  coiled  position,  that  the 
image  in  reproduction  might  be  as  large 
as  possible.  If  a  specimen  assumed  a 
compact,  elongated  coil,  there  was  little 
difficulty  in  properly  focusing  all  points 
with  but  little  manipulation  of  the  ap¬ 
paratus,  but  a  loose,  rounded  coil  meant 
an  exposure  from  above  the  object  and 
care  not  to  intrude  upon  the  light  or 
excite  the  subject — the  latter  point  being 
the  most  difficult  to  avoid.  By  the 
manipulation  of  the  rocker  base  involv¬ 
ing  the  apparatus,  and  that  of  the  table 
as  well,  a  well  rounded  coil  could  be 
brought  well  within  the  possibilities  of 


focus — though  it  should  be  appreciated 
that  no  photographs  were  taken  from 
directly  above  as  it  is  essential  that  the 
scalaton  of  the  side  be  seen  to  denote 
characters  valuable  in  identification.  As 
all  of  the  exposures  were  made  out  of 
doors  when  the  sun  was  thinly  veiled 
with  cirrus  clouds,  or,  when  within  doors, 
under  a  ground-glass  top  on  sunny  days, 
a  rapid  exposure  was  possible  while  pro¬ 
nounced  shadows  were  entirely  elimina¬ 
ted.  Throughout  the  series  this  charac¬ 
teristic  may  be  noted,  adding  greatly  to 
the  quality  of  the  photographs  over  the 
average  “snap  shot”  pictures  of  living 
animals. 

With  a  snake  coaxed  momentarily  into 
a  desirable  coil  there  was,  in  most  in¬ 
stances  a  few  seconds  to  spare.  Quick 
focusing  revealed  the  possibilities  of  the 
pose,  when  the  focus  was  “split”  between 
far  and  near  extremes,  the  diaphram  cut 
down  greatly  and  the  critical  moment 
awaited.  Serpents  have  a  habit  of  breath¬ 
ing  rapidly  three  or  four  times,  the  body 
rising  and  falling  abruptly,  then  remain¬ 
ing  motionless  for  four  or  five  seconds. 
This  is  the  opportunity  to  be  seized  in 
photographing  snakes  and  permits  a  long 
exposure  through  a  very  small  diaphram. 
The  adherence  to  this  rule  explains  the 
perfect  detail  among  the  photographs  of 
serpents  in  The  Reptile  Book.  The  work 
calls  for  patience  and  perseverence.  On 
a  number  of  occasions  an  entire  after¬ 
noon  was  consumed  in  obtaining  good 
exposures  of  but  three  or  four  subjects. 
Some  of  the  most  restless  specimens  were 
finally  induced  to  remain  motionless  long 
enough  to  obtain  excellent  plates — some 
exposed  through  a  ray  filter. 

Among  the  little  ground  snakes  were 
a  number  of  impossible  subjects  when  in 
a  normal  condition.  It  was  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  assign  them  for  a  short  time  to 
a  refrigerator,  making  their  motions 
halting  and  uncertain  and  giving  the 
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COPPERHEAD  SNAKE  Photographed  through  a  ray  filter. 


operator  an  occasional  chance  to  make 
an  exposure  after  placing  the  subject  up¬ 
on  a  spot  already  focused.  With  a  little 
black  swamp  snake  from  Florida,  barely 
a  foot  and  a  half  long  and  as  polished  as 
ebony,  the  writer  worked  for  over  an  hour 
until  in  a  state  of  perspiring  desperation. 
Picking  up  the  reptile  to  replace  it  in  its 
cage  the  snake,  continually  restless,  slid 
from  the  writer’s  fingers  and  dropped  to 
the  table  where  it  angrily  coiled  to  fight. 
A  glimmer  of  hope  caused  the  operator 
to  attempt  to  focus  the  creature,  and  the 
result  was — several  exposures  without 
the  snake  making  a  move  except  to 
change  the  position  of  its  head  as  a  plate 
holder  was  withdrawn. 

One  of  the  most  strenuous  to  procure 
among  the  serpent  pictures  involved  a 
specimen  of  the  poisonous  Copperhead 
Snake.  A  particularly  good  photograph 
was  desired,  correct  in  its  color  value  in 
order  to  show  the  peculiar  pattern  of  a 


dangerous  snake  found  in  our  Eastern 
States.  In  preparing  to  take  the  picture 
out  of  doors,  the  writer  selected  a  cleared 
space,  grouped  several  pieces  of  rock 
and  tried  to  coax  the  snake  to  coil  upon 
one  of  them.  The  serpent  persisted  in 
aimlessly  wandering  and  a  dozen  times 
was  lifted  upon  a  stick,  placed  upon  the 
rocks,  thence  threatened  to  make  it  coil. 
Several  times  it  did  coil  and  strike  vici¬ 
ously,  but  refused  to  remain  in  one  posi¬ 
tion  long  enough  for  focusing  and  use  of 
the  ray  filter.  His  snakeship  was  at  last 
given  a  chance  to  crawl  himself  into  a 
state  of  fatigue.  Starting  him  along  a 
path  the  writer  kept  the  reptile  moving 
for  a  distance  of  what  might  have  been  a 
city  block,  thence  piloting  the  creature 
back  toward  the  rock  pile.  Steering  the 
snake  into  a  favorable  position,  the  fast¬ 
breathing  reptile  was  again  worried  into 
a  fighting  pose  in  which  he  relapsed  for 
a  rest  and  during  this — between  the  er- 
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ratio  breathing  explained  as  a  serpentine 
characteristic — the  exposure  was  made. 
For  the  truthful  reproduction  of  pattern 
in  that  photograph  the  writer  feels  es¬ 
pecially  proud. 

In  photographing  the  lizards  far  less 
trouble  was  encountered.  There  was  no 
necessity  of  coaxing  a  subject  into  a  coil¬ 
ed  position ;  hence  the  field  offered  less 
extremes  in  focusing  and  made  rapid 
exposures  possible.  Lizards,  however, 
breathe  more  rapidly  than  do  the  snakes 
and  difficulty  was  presented  in  timing 
those  specimens  photographed  through  a 
filter.  But  there  is  an  occasional  lapse  of 
breathing  as  with  snakes,  usually  every 
twelve  or  fourteen  breaths  being  follow¬ 
ed  by  an  abrupt  stop  of  three  to  four 
seconds  when  the  creature  may  be  as 
motionless  as  if  carved  in  stone.  A  sym¬ 
pathetic  student  of  reptile  lfe  instinctively 
anticipates  certain  actions.  The  writer 
must  say  that  he  seldom  spoiled  a  plate 
by  opening  the  shutter  at  the  wrong  time 


in  making  a  time  exposure  of  a  lizard. 
It  was  almost  involuntary,  when  the  act 
of  the  breathing  interrupted  to  instantly 
compress  the  bulb,  thence  the  shutter  at 
the  first  sign  of  exhalation  on  the  lizard’s 
part. 

The  turtles  involved  much  delicate 
work  as  most  of  the  specimens  were 
photographed  while  in  water,  this  great¬ 
ly  intensifying  their  pattern.  With 
these  restless  creatures  rapid  exposures 
were  imperative,  yet  good  definition  with 
a  large  aperture  in  the  diaphram  was 
possible  owing  to  a  comparatively  flat 
field.  The  exposures  were  against  the 
side  of  a  high  and  narrow  aquarium  with 
the  camera  at  right  angles — on  a  hori¬ 
zontal  plane.  This  phase  of  the  work  de¬ 
serves  more  detailed  explanation.  The 
aquarium  was  about  10  inches  hgh,  15, 
inches  long  and  3  inches  wide.  The  bot¬ 
tom  contained  two  inches  of  gravel, 
within  the  aquarium  was  a  loose  plate  of 
heavy  glass — set  longitudinally  and 


GILA  MONSTER. 


Only  poisonous  lizard  in  the  United  States. 
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used  in  pressing  the  subjects  against  the 
front,  being  manipulated  by  clamps  at 
the  top.  In  the  rear  of  this  partition 
were  a  few  water  plants  to  give  life  to 
the  background  and  behind  the  aquarium 
itself  were  placed  sheets  of  cardboard  of 
hues  intended  to  throw  an  image  in 
strong  relief — according  to  the  color  of 
the  subject  itself,  these  cardboard  sheets 
were  of  pale  gray  for  dark  turtles  and 
black  for  pale  specimens.  The  turtles 
were  placed  in  the  photographic  tank — 
this  so  narrow  they  could  not  turn —  and 
the  upper  shell  of  one  and  the  lower  shell 
of  another  turned  toward  the  camera  to 
show  both  sides  of  a  species.  At  this 
point  the  panel  of  plate  glass  was  gently 
pressed  against  the  specimens.  With  the 
camera  already  focused  upon  an  area  in¬ 
dicated  by  minute  dots  upon  the  glass, 
the  plate  uncovered  and  the  shutter 
ready,  the  specimens  were  worked  into 
a  desirable  position  with  a  glass  rod  and 
the  shutter  released.  Though  it  was 
seldom  found  possible  to  use  a  filter,  the 
pattern,  greatly  intensified  by  the  water, 
was  later  brought  up  to  the  desired  defin¬ 
ition  (if  needed)  by  work  on  the  negative 
embracing  the  use  of  restraining  dyes 
For  ordinary  purposes  of  illustration,  of 
■course,  such  pronounced  detail  would  be 
unnecessary,  but  throughout  the  work  of 
compiling  The  Reptile  Book  the  idea  of 
reproducing  every  reptilian  characteristic 
was  rigidly  followed. 

In  the  turtle  photographs  an  excellent 
effect  of  aquatic  life  was  produced  by 
floating  small  water  plants,  with  hang¬ 
ing,  thread-like  roots  upon  the  surface, 
thence  placing  the  specimens  close  to  the 
top  to  show  the  water  line,  the  creatures 
being  readily  induced  to  protude  the 
tip  of  the  snout. 

Speaking  finally  about  the  actual  pic¬ 
ture  taking  and  to  revert  to  the  snakes 
again,  it  is  well  to  explain  that  the  sev¬ 
eral  illustrations  showing  broods  of 


young  serpents  clustered  about  the  moth¬ 
er  do  not  point  to  any  great  affection  or 
spirit  of  sociability  on  the  part  of  the 
youngsters,  but  result  from  necessary 
conditions  in  satisfactorily  obtaining  such 
pictures.  In  preparing  the  group  the 
mother  and  her  brood  were  confined  in  a 
thin  gauze  cage  without  a  bottom.  In 
this  they  remained  several  hours — until 
all  were  quiet — focusing  being  adjusted 
through  the  screen.  By  raising  the 
gauze  cage  gently  it  was  possible  to  ob¬ 
tain  at  least  one  good  exposure  before 
the  members  of  the  group  took  alarm 
and  scattered  in  all  directions. 

With  the  great  number  of  plates  ac¬ 
cumulating  in  the  preparation  of  The 
Reptile  Book  and  the  preparation  of  the 
text  also  to  be  considered,  the  work  of 
developing  the  plates  was  shortened  by 
employing  a  large  tray.  This  accommo¬ 
dated  twelve  plates  which  were  developed 
in  a  pyro  solution,  thus  giving  the  opera¬ 
tor  time  to  properly  handle  that  number. 
For  work  of  this  kind  where  perfection 
in  the  delineation  of  delicate  scale  struc¬ 
ture  or  intricate  pattern  is  required  the 
writer  strongly  favors  a  pyro  developer. 
Washing  was  accomplished  in  large 
boxes  with  the  negatives  set  well  apart. 
The  washing  was  made  very  thorough, 
several  streams  being  forced  up  from  the 
bottom  in  order  to  insure  permanency, 
for  these  negatives  are  later  to  be  used 
extensively  in  manufacturing  lantern 
slides.  Those  negatives  developed  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months  were  quickly 
dried  by  a  draught  from  rotary  fans  op¬ 
erated  from  a  battery  current. 

Upon  the  negatives  themselves,  much 
work  was  done.  The  camera  has  its 
limitations  in  portrayng  patterns  embody¬ 
ing  shades  of  red  and  green,  or  even  the 
darker  tints  of  yellow.  As  explained 
previously,  however,  it  was  imperative  to 
show  patterns  in  their  true  color  values 
if  the  student  was  to  be  properly  assisted 
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in  identification.  A  considerable  coterie 
of  the  serpents  have  either  broad  rings 
or  longitudinal  bands  of  scarlet,  these  in 
some  cases  alternating  with  deep  orange. 
From  a  photographic  standpoint  scarlet 
is  an  impossible  color  to  reproduce  in 
value  in  work  of  this  kind,  so  the  areas 
upon  the  negatives  corresponding  to 
these  hues  were  tinted  with  dyes  to  re¬ 
strain  the  light  in  printing,  the  color  for 
the  most  part  used  being  a  deep  pink. 
The  writer  believes  the  use  of  such  dyes 
might  form  a  considerably  more  import¬ 
ant  place  in  negative  retouching — even 
with  portrait  work.  Care  must  be  taken  in 
laying  the  colors  on  evenly.  The  nega¬ 
tive  should  first  be  immersed  in  water, 
then  allowed  to  dry  until  in  a  gummy 
state,  when  it  is  ready  for  work.  The 
best  results  come  from  laying  on  thin 
tints,  until  the  proper  hue  is  obtained.  An 
accompanying  illustration  of  the  South¬ 


ern  Milk  Snake  shows  a  good  result. 
Originally,  this  negative  showed  no  dif¬ 
ferentiation  between  the  red  blotches  and 
the  narrow  black  borders.  The  negative 
was  dyed,  with  the  snake  before  the  op¬ 
erator  to  show  the  correct  delineation  of 
the  blotches.  Owing  to  the  transluscent 
nature  of  the  dye  employed  the  detail 
printed  through  without  loss. 

As  the  writer  reviews  his  work  he 
would  sum  up  a  few  words  of  advice, 
prompted  by  experience  that  may  be 
helpful  to  others  engaged  upon  a  similar 
task.  He  would  suggest  simplicity  of  ap¬ 
paratus,  a  tried  and  true  lens — and  that 
one  lens  only.  Use  as  few  kinds  of  plates 
as  possible  and  but  one  type  of  developer. 
Hence  all  of  the  working  parts  become 
so  familiar  their  proper  use  is  almost  in¬ 
voluntary.  Working  in  this  way  the 
“dark  room”  will  reveal  few  disappoint¬ 
ments. 


BLOTCHED  CHICKEN  SNAKE. 
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5ILHOULTTL5— HOW  TO  MAKE,  THE,M. 


BY  EMILY  A.  CORNING. 


HOTOGRAPHY  in  all  branches 
is  truly  a  most  absorbing  occupa¬ 
tion.  Each  of  us  who  has  a  cam¬ 
era  is  constantly  experimenting, 
and  every  one  of  us,  amateur  or  profes¬ 
sional,  is  delighted  when  something  new 
— and  not  too  difficult— is  suggested  for 
such  experiments. 

I  therefore  suggest  the  making  of  sil¬ 
houettes.  The  process  is  simple  and  re¬ 
quires  no  complicated  apparatus. 

Proceed  as  follows : 

Materials  required. 

One  window,  any  size,  North  facing 
if  possible,  or  if  used  only  at  times  when 
the  sun  is  not  on  it  any  window  will  do. 


One  sheet  of  perfectly  smooth  tissue 
paper,  quite  thick. 

Any  sort  of  lens  and  shutter,  and  a 
brand  of  slow  contrasty  plates.  Films  I 
have  not  tried  for  this  purpose 

A  developer  that  will  give  great  con¬ 
trast  without  fog. 

Raise  the  window  shade  half  way,  re¬ 
move  any  white  curtains  there  may  be, 
and  in  the  center  of  the  lower  pane  of 
glass,  paste  very  smoothly  by  the  four 
corners  the  sheet  of  tissue. 

Darken  the  rest  of  the  window,  shut¬ 
ting  out  all  light  from  above,  and  the 
sides. 

Place  a  chair  so  that  after  being  seated 


SUBJECT  AND  WINDOW. 

A  A  — Darkened  portion  of  window. 

B — Tissue  paper  back  of  subject. 

C—  Parts  below  this  line  may  be  masked  off  in  printing. 
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the  head  of  the  subject  will  come  before 
the  center  of  the  tissue  paper,  and  as  near 
to  it  as  possible.  So  that  when  looking 
straight  before  him  his  face  will  be  in 
clear  profile  to  the  camera. 

Draw  the  shades  of  all  other  windows 
in  the  room. 

Focus  the  camera  very  carefully,  get¬ 
ting  a  sharp  outline  of  the  profile  on  the 
screen.  Do  not  stop  down  the  lens,  as 
this  makes  long  exposure  necessary,  and 
the  subject  may  move. 

Correct  exposure  depends  of  course  on 
the  lens,  light,  and  plate.  But  remem¬ 
ber  that  a  “black  and  white”  negative  is 
wanted  with  as  little  detail  in  the  features 
as  possible.  The  illustration  here  shown 
(my  first  attempt),  was  made  with  a 
very  fast  plate,  (though  a  slow  one  would 
have  been  better),  and  a  very  last  lens, 
the  exposure  was  about  two  seconds. 
But  over  rather  than  under  exposure 


is  generally  the  mistake  made  at  first. 

In  developing  get  all  possible  density 
in  the  high  lights,  wthout  detail  in  the 
face  and  without  fog. 

Printing  is  best  done  on  contrasty  de¬ 
velopment  paper  (I  have  used  Regular 
Velvet  Velox  post  cards  with  success), 
with  developer  not  too  strong. 

The  ideal  silhouette  print  is,  of  course, 
a  perfectly  black  profile  on  a  white 
ground  is  a  grey  and  some  detail  appears 
in  the  face,  either  the  plate  was  overex¬ 
posed,  was  not  strong  enough,  or  the 
print  was  over  exposed.  “Try,  try  again.” 

By  taking  with  black  paper,  any  shape 
desired  may  be  made  in  printng;  see  il¬ 
lustration. 

The  silhouette  allows  of  all  sorts  of 
variations,  and  many  readers  will,  doubt¬ 
less  think  of  attractive  ways  of  making 
groups  and  other  outline  effects  beside 
the  simple  portrait  described. 


SYLVIA. 


MORNING  IN  THE  WOODS.  By  K  P.  Howe. 

(First  Prize  July  Competition.! 
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ICTURE  making  as  distinguished 
I  from  mere  photograph  making, 
Gr  is  a  great  deal  like  double-entry 
bookkeeping  as  compared  with 
the  hit  or  miss,  don’t  know  where  you  are 
at,  single-entry  method.  For  every  de¬ 
bit,  you  must  have  a  credit,  for  every 
perpendicular  line  or  group  of  lines,  you 
must  have  corresponding  horizontal  lines, 
for  every  mass  of  shadow  you  must  have 
a  proportionate  amount  of  high  light — 
in  other  words,  you  must  have  balance. 

This  is  not  all  there  is  to  picture  mak¬ 
ing  by  a  good  deal,  but  having  secured 
the  proper  balance,  you  are  a  long  way 
on  the  road  to  success.  The  artist  can 
select  and  eliminate,  and  in  this  manner 
balance  his  composition.  The  photo¬ 
grapher  has  to  take  things  as  he  finds 
them,  consequently,  he  must  be  much 
more  cautious  in  selection,  as  he  will 
scarcely  ever  find  on  his  ground  glass, 
perfect  balance  or  perfect  composition. 
It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  these  competi¬ 
tions  and  criticisms  to  teach  you  all  the 
principles  of  picture  making,  but  it  is 
entirely  within  bounds  to  stimulate  your 
interest  by  suggestions,  in  order  that  you 
will  be  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  study  of  pictorial  composition, 
and  so  be  able  to  judge  and  select  for 
yourself.  Be  you  ever  so  ignorant  of 
all  that  constitutes  art,  you  will  neverthe¬ 
less  experience  a  sense  of  satisfaction 
upon  viewing  a  master  piece,  and  be 
possessed  of  a  sense  of  unrest  upon  ex¬ 
amining  a  picture  bad  in  composition,  or 
drawing. 

Many  of  the  entries  submitted  in  these 
competitions  are  faulty  through  sheer 
carelessness,  many  faulty  through 
ignorance.  The  redeeming  feature  is 
that  your  sending  them  in  evidences  a 


desire  to  learn  and  improve,  and  makes 
the  task  of  selecting  and  criticising  the 
winners  a  pleasure  instead  of  an  irk¬ 
some  task.  The  entries  this  month  are 
comparatively  few  in  number,  with  a 
wide  variance  as  to  quality.  Only  three 
prints  coming  up  to  our  high  standard 
are  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges  worthy 
of  winning  awards.  This  fact  should  not 
discourage  the  unsuccessful  ones.  To 
win  an  award  in  The  Photographic 
Times  competitions  means  that  the  pic¬ 
tures  judged  worthy  of  award  have  been 
subjected  to  a  keen  and  merciless  dis¬ 
section,  and  criticism  by  men  who  have 
spent  years  in  the  study  and  analysis  of 
pictures,  and  are  themselves  skilled  in 
picture  making.  If  none  of  the  entries 
come  up  to  the  high  standard  set  by  the 
publishers,  no  awards  are  made. 

“Morning  in  the  Woods,”  by  Iv.  P. 
Howe,  was  the  unanimous  choice  for 
first  honors  in  this  month’s  competition. 
This  picture  is  simple  in  character  and 
treatment,  not  entirely  without  faults, 
yet  its  perfect  balance  and  wonderfully 
delicate  atmosphere  must  charm  all  who 
view  it.  Always  in  cases  like  this,  we 
regret  the  inadequacy  of  mechanical  re¬ 
production  processes  to  record  proper 
values.  Our  chief  criticism  is  that  the 
spot  of  light  just  to  the  right  of  the  large 
tree  should  have  been  reduced  to  a  tone 
lower  in  key,  so  as  not  to  conflict  with 
the  tones,  at  the  vanishing  point.  Just 
try  placing  your  hand  over  this  spot  of 
light  and  note  the  increase  in  illumination 
of  the  picture.  The  data  for  this  entry 
are  as  follows :  Made  on  Eastman  N. 
C.  film,  9  a.  m.  in  June,  hazy  light,  one 
half  second  exposure,  32  stop,  negative 
4x5,  enlarged  on  Royal  Bromide  to 
11  x  14,  and  hypo-alum  toned. 
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THE  LA  ST  STEPS  OF  DA  Y. 


(Second  Prize  July  Competition.) 


By  Wil liatn  Wh celock. 


The  Second  Award  “The  Last  Steps  of 
Day,”  by  William  Wheelock,  was  a 
very  dose  second  inde-ed,  as  it  is  a 
charming  bit  of  woodland  compositon, 
yet  observation  will  disclose  that  it  lacks 
the  dignity  of  the  first  award,  though 
equally  entitled  to  the  rank  of  a  true  pic¬ 
ture.  Data  made  in  September  between 
5  and  6  p.  m.,  iy2  second  exposure 
through  5  times  ray  screen,  R.  R.  lens 
of  io  inch  focus,  stop  F  8,  Orthon- 
plate,  developer  pyro  soda,  and  printed 
on  Crossed  Swords  pigment  paper. 

The  Third  and  Final  award  goes  to 
F.  E.  Bronson  for  an  interesting  and  well 
handled  portrait  study.  While  every 
amateur  must  at  some  time  or  other  at¬ 
tempt  the  portrait  of  a  lady  with  her  hair 
flowing  and  eyes  either  downcast,  or 


uplifted  to  heaven,  yet  few  will  obtain 
so  pleasing  results.  The  lighting  is 
natural  and  the  pose  dignified  and  grace¬ 
ful,  and  with  an  entire  absence  of  any 
attempt  at  the  theatrical  which  spoils  so 
many  otherwise  good  portraits.  No  data 
furnished — this  almost  cost  you  the 
award,  Mr.  Bronson— other  similar  de¬ 
linquents  take  warning. 

We  wish  our  contestants  would  write 
us  and  let  us  know  if  these  competitions 
are  of  benefit  to  them,  or  how  to  improve 
their  educational  value.  In  fact  we  want 
you  to  feel  a  personal  interest  and  a  de¬ 
sire  to  help  not  only  yourself,  but  your 
fellow  readers,  and  a  desire  to  co-operate 
with  us  in  making  this  your  magazine 
from  cover  to  cover. 


POR  PR  A I  r  S  TUD  V. 


(Honorable  mention  July  Competition.) 


By  F.  E.  Bi  onson 


A  young  man  came  to  us  not  long  ago 
with  about  as  poor  a  lot  of  negatives 
and  prints  as  could  well  be  imagined. 
He  divulged  that  he  was  a  recent  convert 
to  the  ranks  of  the  amateur  photo¬ 
grapher,  and  protested  somewhat  feel¬ 
ingly  that  all  the  manufacturers  adver¬ 
tisements  told  how  easy  it  was  to  make 
photographs,— everything  simple  and  al¬ 
most  automatic.  We  were  a  bit  inclined 
to  inform  the  young  man  that  the  ma¬ 
chine  could  not  think  for  him,  but  refrain¬ 
ed,  and  proceeded  to  catechize  him  a  bit. 
Did  he  receive  an  instruction  book  with 
his  camera — yes.  Did  he  read  it,  yes — 
once  or  twice,  so  he  could  load  and  un¬ 
load  the  camera  and  learn  how  to  op¬ 
erate  the  shutter.  Did  he  read  the  parts 
pertaining  to  exposure  and  development? 
Yes,  he  read  them  over,  but  it  seemed 
such  dry  reading  that  he  didn’t  pay  much 
attention  to  it.  Had  he  the  book  now? 
No,  it  was  lost  somewhere,  his  whole 
tone  implying,  that  as  long  as  the  book 
took  no  actual  part  in  the  picture  mak¬ 
ing,  it  was  of  no  value.  There  you  have 
the  whole  story  of  many  an  amateur’s 
lack  of  success. 

The  photography  of  to-day  is  easy  and 
simple  when  you  know  how,  and  the 
knowing  how  is  simple  and  easy,  if  you 
will  but  study  the  simple  and  most  ex¬ 
plicit  instructions  afforded  with  practi¬ 
cally  every  camera  and  every  dozen 
plates,  rolls  of  film,  or  box  of  printing 
paper  you  purchase.  There  isn’t  a  line 
written  in  all  these  instruction  sheets  that 
is  not  the  result  of  practical  test  and  ex¬ 
periment,  every  sentence  and  word  care¬ 
fully  gone  over  to  make  sure  that  every 
point  is  covered  and  told  of  in  the  sim¬ 


plest  and  finest  words.  It  may  be  that  in 
many  instances  the  reason  why  it  is  not 
afforded — it  should  be  sufficient  to  be  told 
what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do — when  you 
have  mastered  this,  then  there  will  re¬ 
main  plenty  of  time  to  ascertain  the  rea¬ 
son  why. 

Let  us  cite  a  few  instances  of  every 
day  errors,  and  see  if  they  were  not  cov¬ 
ered  fully  and  simply  by  the  instructions. 
Not  long  ago  we  saw  a  young  man  photo¬ 
graphing  a  water  fall  in  bright  sun  light 
using  a  wide  open  lens  and  a  fast  plate 
— yet  he  gave  an  exposure  of  five  minutes. 
What  does  the  instruction  book  say, 
“When  photographing  objects  in  the 
bright  sun  light  on  the  water  or  in  the 
tropics,  use  stop  16  and  an  exposure  of 
1/50  to  1/100  of  a  second.”  Another 
instance :  A  lady  camerist  being  some¬ 
what  near  sighted,  removed  the  back  of 
her  film  camera  after  each  exposure,  be¬ 
cause  she  could  not  readily  see  the  film 
number. 

You  may  be  able  to  add  a  lot  more  of 
the  same  sort  from  your  own  experience. 
Don’t  blame  the  manufacturer,  the  cam¬ 
era  or  the  materials.  In  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  one  thou¬ 
sand,  the  little  instruction  book  you  so 
carelessly  tossed  aside  pointed  out  the 
right  way,  a  way  just  as  easy  or  easier 
than  the  wrong  one,  and  the  way  to  attain 
the  results  you  wanted  but  didn’t  obtain 
just  because  you  expected  the  camera  to 
do  it  all.  If  you  didn’t  have  to  think 
a  bit  and  study  a  bit,  photography  as  a 
recreation  wouldn’t  be  worth  the  while. 
Next  time  something  goes  wrong  see  if 
you  haven’t  already  been  told  how  to 
avoid  it. 
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SENDING  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  WIRE. 


BY  HENRY  F.  RAESS. 


\ 


the  various  scientific  journals  there 
has  appeared  for  some  time  descrip¬ 
tions  of  a  wonderful  invention,  the 
sending  of  a  photograph  by  wire. 
Many  inventors  have  busied  themselves 
the  past  fifty  years  with  a  method  of 
sending  writing,  and  even  sketches,  by 
wire.  The  most  successful  in  this  line 
was  Gray  with  his  telautograph.  A  few 
of  these  workers  were  even  more  am¬ 
bitious  for  they  attempted  to  send  a 
photograph.  Some  of  these  men  attain¬ 
ed  fair  success,  notably  Amstutjz,  an 
American.  But  Prof.  Korn  of  Munich 
accomplished  more  in  this  line  than  any 
other  experimenter.  Prof.  Korn's  in¬ 
vention  is  due  to  hard  work,  and  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  properties  of  matter,  and 
not  like  many  great  inventions  or  dis¬ 
coveries,  due  to  an  accident.  His  suc¬ 
cess  lies  in  applying  the  peculiar  prop¬ 
erty  of  selenium  to  vary  its  electrical 
resistance  according  to  the  amount  of 
light  falling  on  a  mass  of  this  material. 
Without  selenium,  he  would  not  have 
been  able  to  work  out  his  method.  For 
the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  selenium,  a  short  descrip¬ 
tion  will  not  be  out  of  place.  Selenium 
much  resembles  sulphur  in  its  chemical 
relations,  and  occurs  frequently  associa¬ 
ted  in  small  quantities  with  that  ele¬ 
ment,  or  replacing  it  in  certain  metallic 
combinations  forming  selenides  instead  of 
sulphides.  Selenium  is  largely  obtained 
as  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of 
washing  soda  by  the  Leblanc  process, 
if  the  sulphuric  acid  used  was  made 
from  seleniferous  pyrite.  Selenium 
fuses  at  217  deg.  C  (422  Deg.  F)  and  its 
Sp.  Gr.  is  4.5,  it  can  be  purified  by  sub¬ 
limation.  When  heated  in  the  air,  it 


burns  with  a  pale  blue  flame,  emitting 
an  odor  of  decayed  horseradish  due  to 
the  formation  of  an  oxide.  Selenium 
conducts  electricity,  and  its  conducting 
power  is  increased  by  exposure  to  light 
and  diminished  by  heat.  Exposure  to 
diffused  daylight  immediately  diminishes 
the  electrical  resistance  to  one-half  of 
what  it  was  before. 

Prof.  Korn’s  apparatus  consists  es¬ 
sentially  of  two  parts,  a  transmitter  and 
a  receiver.  The  transmitter  consists  of 
a  glass  cylinder  on  which  a  photographic 
negative  film  is  wound.  The  glass  cylind¬ 
er  is  incased  in  another  but  opaque, 
cylinder.  The  outer  cylinder  has  a  small 
aperture  through  which  a  beam  of  light 
passes.  Inside  of  the  inner  cylinder  is 
a  reflecting  prism  which  throws  the  beam 
of  light  on  the  selenium  cell.  The  two 
cylinders  are  mounted  vertically.  To 
successively  illuminate  all  parts  of  the 
film,  the  inner  cylinder  is  rotated,  and 
after  each  rotation  is  moved  forward 
1  m.m.  (1/25  in).  The  electric  current 
from  the  batteries  of  the  transmitting 
station  passes  through  the  selenium  cell 
and  thence  to  the  receiving  station.  The 
receiver  is  much  more  complicated.  It 
consists  of  a  cylinder  on  which  a  sensi¬ 
tized  film  is  wound.  This  cylinder  is 
rotated  and  moved  forward  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  sending  cylinder.  There  is 
an  arrangement  for  making  the  motors 
run  synchronously,  this  latter  is  very 
important,  as  otherwise  the  reproduced 
picture  would  not  be  sharp.  The  film 
and  its  carrier  are  inclosed  in  a  dark  box, 
having  a  small  opening  at  one  end.  Op¬ 
posite  this  opening  is  placed  a  bright 
light,  a  Nernst  lamp  for  instance,  and 
by  means  of  a  lens,  the  light  is  concen- 
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THE  GERMAN  CROWN  PRINCE. 
Reproduced  by  Prof.  Korn’s  phototelegraphic  instrument 
through  a  resistance  of  5300  ohms. 

trated  on  the  opening.  To  control  the 
amount  of  light  to  be  admitted  to  the 
film  a  shutter  made  of  a  thin  plate  of 
aluminum  is  used.  This  plate  is  sus¬ 
pended  from  a  copper  wire  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  electromagnetic  poles  of  a 
galvanometer.  The  current  from  the 
sending  apparatus  passes  through  the 
galvanometer  and  causes  a  greater  or 
lesser  movement  of  the  aluminum  plate, 
this  in  turn  causes  a  greater  or  lesser 
amount  of  light  to  pass  on  to  the  film, 
which  finally  forms  the  picture.  The 
above  is  a  description  of  Prof.  Korn’s 
latest  apparatus.  One  of  the  difficulties 
heretofore  was  that  it  took  so  long  to 
send  a  picture  (40  minutes)  because  the 


selenium  cell  did  not  vary  in  its  resist¬ 
ance  sufficiently  rapid  and  this  caused 
trouble.  The  time  has  now  been  reduc¬ 
ed  to  six  minutes  by  means  of  a  selenium 
compensator  at  the  receiving  station 
which  neutralizes  the  “inertia”  of  the 
sending  selenium  cell.  This  compensa¬ 
tor  is  inserted  in  the  circuit  in  such  a  way 
as  to  form  a  kind  of  “Wheatstone 
Bridge.”  Pictures  have  been  sent 
through  a  resistance  of  5300  ohms.  It 
is  necessary  that  the  wire  be  well  in¬ 
sulated  and  under  such  conditions  no  dif¬ 
ficulties  were  experienced  when  sending 
a  picture  over  a  line  more  than  1000  miles 
long.  The  negative  film  of  the  sending 
apparatus  measures  13  by  24  c.m. 
(5  1/5  by  93/5  in.)  and  the  received  im¬ 
age  6.5  by  12  c.m.  (23/5  by  44/5 
inches).  For  the  foregoing  description 
of  the  apparatus,  I  am  indebted  to  Prof. 
Korn  for  his  courtesy  in  sending  me  re¬ 
prints  from  his  articles  in  the  Physikali- 
sche  Zeitschrift. 


The  inventor  in  his  laboratory  at  the  University  of 
Munich. 
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A  HOME  MADE  DEVELOPING  TANK. 

BY  JOHN  B.  PEDDLE. 


THE  ordinary  tank  is  not  well 
adapted  to  the  development  of  a 
few  plates  at  a  time.  It  is  usual¬ 
ly  arranged  to  accommodate 
from  eight  to  a  dozen  or  more  negatives, 
and,  if  we  wish  to  develop  only  one  or 
two,  the  quantity  of  developer  used  is  as 
much,  if  not  more,  than  for  the  full  num¬ 
ber  for  which  the  tank  is  designed. 

Of  course  for  those  who  wish  to  use 
the  timing  principle  involved  in  the  tank 
system,  it  is  quite  possible  to  develop 
these  few  plates  in  a  tray,  simply  cov¬ 
ering  it  up  and  leaving  it  the  required 
time ;  but,  unless  the  tray  is  rocketi, 
there  is  danger  of  spots  on  the  negative, 
due  to  minute  specks  of  dirt  or  un¬ 
dissolved  crystals  settling  on  it,  a  thing 
which  is  avoided  if  the  plate  is  develop¬ 
ed  in  a  vertical  position. 


// 'q.3. 
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The  readers  of  this  magazine  may  be 
interested  in  a  little  home-made  tank  for 
developing  two  plates  at  a  time,  which  I 
recently  constructed,  and  which  answers 
its  purpose  admirably. 

The  plate  holder  is  made  of  one  piece 
of  zinc,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  zinc  is 
cut  through  on  the  solid  lines  A,  B,  C  and 
D,  and  then  bent  at  right  angles  along 
the  dotted  lines,  giving  an  appearance 
from  the  top  like  Fig.  2.  The  edges  of 
the  vertical  sides  are  then  further  bent  as 
shown  in  Fig.  3,  forming  the  grooves 


Fig.  4. 

into  which  the  plates  are  slipped,  film 
side  out.  The  bottom  edges  are  merely 
bent  out  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of 
the  holder,  to  form  supports  on  either 
side  for  the  bottom  edges  of  the  plates. 

To  prevent  the  plates  from  coming  too 
close  to  the  sides  of  the  tank,  I  slightly 
bent  out  each  corner  of  the  edges  of  the 
grooves,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  photo¬ 
graph. 

The  tank  itself  is  made  of  a  piece  of 
zinc  bent  around  a  block  of  wood  of  the 
proper  size,  and  the  edges,  soldered.  The 
depth  should  be  about  an  inch  greater 
than  the  vertical  height  of  the  plate,  and 
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the  length  and  width  just  enough  to  allow 
the  plate  holder  to  slide  in  freely.  To 
make  the  tank  stable  and  prevent  its 
being  accidentally  overthrown  by  jarring 
the  table,  I  let  the  bottom  extend  out  in 
each  direction  about  half  an  inch.  The 
tank  should  be  well  swabbed  out  with 


alcohol  to  remove  any  trace  of  the  sold¬ 
ering  fluid. 

The  zinc  cover  bent  to  shape  and 
soldered,  complete  the  outfit,  the  total 
cost  being,  for  4x5  tank,  ten  cents  for 
the  zinc,  and  about  two  hours  and  a  half 
of  my  time. 


A  PRACTICAL  ADVERTISING  SUGGESTION. 

BY  WILLIAM  I.  SCANDLIN. 


F  there  is  any  one  thing  in  the  conduct 
|  of  the  average  photographic  studio 
that  is  unappreciated,  misunderstood 
and  neglected,  it  is  the  matter  of 
publicity. 

There  are  a  good  many  reasons  that 
will  account  for  this  condition  of  things 
but  not  a  single  one  nor  all  together, 
will  excuse  the  neglect  from  a  business 
standpoint. 

It  is  true  that  the  average  professional 
has  neither  taste,  experience,  nor  ability 
for  writing  or  steering  a  campaign  of 
publicity  and  what  is  more  to  the  point, 
does  not  believe  in  the  use  of  newspapers 
or  similar  channels,  through  which  to 
reach  his  would  be  customers. 

In  very  many  cases  these  reasons  are 
good  and  sufficient  so  far  as  they  go,  but 
even  then  they  do  not  prove  that  there  is 
not  some  way  in  which  the  public  may  be 
reached  to  advantage. 

If  then,  some  way  can  be  found  by 
which  the  work  of  the  studio  can  be 
brought  directly  to  the  attention  of  all 
the  best  people  of  any  given  section,  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  carry  the  endorse¬ 
ment  of  some  recognized  body  of  men 
of  high  standing  in  the  community,  there 
will  result  an  advertising  value  far  in 
excess  of  that  derived  from  any  sort  of 


campaign  that  is  based  merely  on  the 
personal  statement  of  the  advertiser. 

I  believe  that  such  a  method  is  to  be 
found  in  connection  with  the  souvenir 


programme  that  to-day  forms  so  large 
an  item  of  expense,  in  the  conduct  of 
state  and  national  associations. 

We  have  come  to  a  point  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  convention  idea,  where 
it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  conventions 
are  necessary  to  the  progressive  worker 
but  do  we  realize  that  one  of  the  most 
expensive  items  in  their  cost  might  be 
made  of  direct  money  value  to  every 
member?  I  refer  of  course  to  the 
souvenir  programmes  issued  every  year 
at  a  heavy  cost  and  which,  when  all  is 
said  in  their  favor  serve  no  intelligent 
purpose  whatever  to  the  rank  and  file  of 
an  association  membership. 

They  are  to  be  sure,  excellent  speci¬ 
mens  of  printing,  paper,  dainty  binding 
and  sometimes  of  halftone  illustrations, 
but  what  else?  It  is  true  too  that  they 
contain  lists,  more  or  less  complete,  of 
the  association  membership  as  it  was 
made  up  at  the  convention  of  the  previ¬ 
ous  year,  plus  perhaps  the  names  of  those 
few  who  renew  up  to  the  time  of  going 
to  press  with  the  current  issue. 

As  every  one  knows,  however,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  each  year’s  member¬ 
ship  is  made  up  of  those  who  pay  their 
dues  upon  arrival  at  convention,  and  not 
till  then,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  as  a 
list  of  members  of  the  current  years, 
these  souvenirs  fall  short  of  being  ac¬ 
curate. 
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In  addition  to  these  lists  and  a  lot  of 
advertising  squeezed  out  of  the  long  suf¬ 
fering  manufacturer,  what  do  they  con¬ 
tain? 

Perhaps  the  constitution  and  by  laws 
of  the  association,  (these  will  always  fill 
several  pages  and  save  the  editor  that 
much  effort  in  finding  matter  of  real 
interest  and  value),  and  a  few  purely 
technical  articles  bearing  upon  topics 
that  only  interest  the  photographer. 

Last  but  not  least  we  find  the  illustra¬ 
tions.  In  the  majority  of  instances  these 
are  good,  in  many  cases  they  are  excel¬ 
lent,  but  how  are  they  secured  and  what 
do  they  represent?  Are  they  made  up 
of  the  prize  winners  of  the  current  con¬ 
vention?  Obviously  not;  because  at  the 
time  of  publication  the  convention  had 
not  been  held  and  consequently  the  prize 
winners  had  not  been  announced. 

Do  they  then  represent  the  winners 
of  the  preceding  year  and  thus  carry  a 
record  of  progress  from  year  to  year? 

No,  there  is  usually  nothing  about  them 
that  may  be  taken  to  be  in  any  sense 
representative.  They  are  simply  a  col¬ 
lection  of  reproductions  from  photo¬ 
graphs  made  by  men  who  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  selected  for  the  honor. 

Too  frequently  these  men  are  members 
of  the  executive  staff  of  the  associations 
themselves  or  others  close  to  them. 

Very  often  illustrations  are  good  but 
even  admitting  that  they  always  were, 
would  it  not  be  better  to  select  them  from 
the  best  of  those  that  received  honors  at 
the  last  preceding  competitive  exhibit? 

If  some  such  course  as  this  were  adopt¬ 
ed  the  programme  of  each  year  would 
become  a  record  of  progress  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  and  these  programmes  would  be 
in  reality  "souvenirs”  to  which  would 
attach  a  real  and  ever  increasing  value 
among  the  craftsmen. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  convention 
programme  is  destined  in  the  near  future 


to  serve  a  much  higher  and  more  profit¬ 
able  purpose  than  this ;  that  the  time  will 
come  soon  when  its  splendid  possibilities 
of  profit  to  the  photographer  will  be  ap¬ 
preciated. 

When  this  time  does  come,  the 
souvenir  programme  will  be  published, 
not  as  now,  in  the  interest  of  the  crafts¬ 
man  but,  as  I  have  always  held  they 
should  be,  in  the  interests  of  the  art- 
loving  public  of  every  community.  They 
will  be  no  less  beautiful ;  if  anything, 
they  will  be  more  elaborate  and  costly, 
but  they  will  be  representative  of  the  best 
work  produced  in  the  state  or  nation  dur¬ 
ing  the  preceding  year  and  exhibited  in 
competition  at  the  last  convention. 

These  official  programmes  will  be  filled 
with  matter  written  to  stimulate  a  keener 
desire  for  and  appreciation  of  good 
photography  among  the  public  at  large; 
they  will  be  aimed  at  the  people  who 
buy  pictures,  not  to  those  who  make  them 
and  will  be  sought  by  all  who  are  fond 
of  good  pictures. 

I  have  discussed  this  suggestion  with 
a  number  of  prominent  men  in  the  fra¬ 
ternity  and  have  yet  to  find  the  first  who 
does  not  agree  with  me  that  it  is  both 
practicable  and  promising. 

I  believe  that  no  part  of  my  address  be¬ 
fore  the  Photographers’  Association  of 
America,  at  Niagara  Falls  last  August, 
received  heartier  commendation  than  my 
very  brief  allusion  to  this  subject;  I  said 
of  it  in  passing  "Publicity  methods  may 
differ  in  every  individual  case,  and  they 
should  be  fitted  to  the  policy,  the  local 
conditions,  and  the  pocketbook  of  each 
studio ;  but  we  must  have  a  broader, 
wider,  platform  of  publicity  upon  which 
to  stand.”  “In  this  connection  I  am  re¬ 
minded  of  your  own  Annual  Review 
which  for  the  past  five  years  has  been  a 
splendid  publication  but  (with  apologies 
to  its  editors  and  publishers.)  I  believe 
there  is  a  broader  field  of  usefulness  for 
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it  yet.  I  believe  that,  if  the  Association 
Annual,  or  at  least  an  art  supplement  of 
it,  were  published  each  year  after  the 
convention  and  directed,  not  to  ourselves 
as  photographers,  but  to  our  patrons,  it 
would  do  a  vast  deal  to  raise  the  standard 
of  photography  throughout  our  land.  I 
believe  that,  if  the  articles  in  the  Associa¬ 
tion  Annual  were  directed  plainly  and 
straightly  and  firmly  toward  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  this  higher  appreciation,  if 
its  illustrations  were  reproduced  from  the 
work  of  the  members  that  has  been  ex¬ 
hibited  upon  the  convention  walls  and 
that  has  actually  received  the  official  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  convention,  it  would  be  a  pay¬ 
ing  investment  for  every  member  of  the 
Photographers’  Association  of  America 
to  issue  copies  of  that  supplement  broad¬ 
cast  throughout  his  community  with  his 
own  imprint  upon  the  cover  and  the 
statement  that  he  is  a  member  in  good 
standing  of  the  Photographers’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America.  I  believe  also  that  such 
a  publication  should  be  restricted  ab¬ 
solutely  to  the  use  of  the  members,  and 
that  no  one,  other  than  a  member  of  the 
Association  should  by  any  means  be  able 
to  buy  editions  of  this  book,  but  issued 
in  that  way,  whether  his  own  work  ap¬ 
peared  in  it  as  a  part  of  the  illustrations 
or  not,  I  think  it  makes  no  difference — 
it  will  carry  the  representative  work  of 
the  year — it  will  show  his  patrons  that 
good  photography  is  the  kind  of  photo¬ 
graphy  that  he  stands  for  because  he  puts 
out  the  money,  time  and  energy  to  come 
to  these  conventions,  to  belong  to  the  As¬ 
sociation,  and  to  do  his  share  toward 
meeting  them  in  their  demand  for  the 
best  of  its  kind.  In  the  hope  therefore, 
that  some  day  we  may  see  this  evolution 
of  the  Association  Annual,  I  make  these 
suggestions.” 

There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  the 
practical  carrying  out  of  this  suggestion 


by  any  association,  which  is  in  a  position 
to  publish  a  programme  on  the  present 
lines. 

Of  course  to  effect  this  end,  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  convention  programme, 
with  its  constitution  and  by-laws  will 
have  to  be  divorced  from  the  real  con¬ 
vention  review  or  whatever  it  may  be 
called,  which  could  be  done  without  harm 
to  any  one  and  the  real  publication  of 
the  year  postponed  till  after  the  annual 
convention ;  then  when  the  exhibition  is 
over,  and  the  awards  made  public,  let 
the  committee  in  charge  prepare  to  put 
out  a  review  that  will  be  worth  some¬ 
thing  as  a  matter  of  record  and  that  may 
also  be  made  use  of  by  every  member 
of  the  association  as  an  advertising  medi¬ 
um  in  his  own  community. 

Let  the  association  reproduce  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  best  prints  exhibited, 
printing  under  each  picture  the  rating  it 
received  but  perhaps  omitting  all  refer¬ 
ence  to  who  made  it;  fill  the  reading 
pages  with  bright,  snappy  stuff  about 
photography  and  its  place  in  the  econo¬ 
mies  of  life  and  give  prominent  display 
to  a  complete  list  of  members  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  for  that  year. 

Then  let  it  take  orders  from  its  mem¬ 
bers  for  editions  of  this  book  with  their 
names  and  addresses  on  its  cover,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  statement  that  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  is  an  active  member,  in  good 
standing,  of  the  representative  society, 
etc. 

Let  the  association  include  in  the  price 
a  frontispiece  from  one  of  his  own  nega¬ 
tives  that  shall  bear  his  name,  address, 
etc.,  which  will  be  the  only  individual 
feature  of  the  publication.  His  name 
also  appearing  in  the  list  of  members, 
will  give  weight  to  his  claim  for  recogni¬ 
tion  and  his  public  will  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  a  fair  and  accurate  com¬ 
parison  of  his  work  with  that  of  known 
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leaders  and  of  judging  for  themselves 
as  to  his  ability. 

Published  in  such  a  way  as  this,  the 
cost  to  each  one  buying  would  be  very 
low  and  the  gain  that  must  accrue  to  the 
profession  in  popularizing  its  productions 
would  be  tremendous. 

In  such  a  publication  it  would  be  easily 
possible  to  carry  out  the  plan  suggested 
at  the  Niagara  Falls  meeting  by  ex-presi¬ 
dent  Holloway,  in  which  he  proposed  to 
reach  the  public  and  to  stir  its  interest 
through  photographic  stories  in  the  popu¬ 
lar  magazines. 

The  effect  of  such  a  scheme  would  be 
two-fold  for  it  would,  beside  stimulating 
popular  interest,  have  a  most  salutary  re¬ 
sult  in  adding  to  the  membership  of  the 
association. 

Photographers  who  are  to-day  hike 
warm  or  antagonistic  would  wake  up  to 
the  importance  of  getting  their  names 
upon  the  list,  for  if  this  plan  were  worked 
to  its  proper  and  logical  limit,  the  men 
listed  would  soon  come  to  be  looked  upon 
as  the  only  ones  having  the  recognition 


of  the  society  and  consequently  the  only 
ones  worth  patronizing. 

There’s  the  old  saying,  that  “nothing 
succeeds  like  success”  and  it’s  as  true  to¬ 
day  as  it  ever  was.  The  man  who  is 
“in  the  swim,”  who  “trains  with  the  big 
men”  is  the  man  who  is  going  to  be 
popular,  every  time. 

We  have  seen  enough  of  organized 
effort  among  the  craftsmen  of  late,  to 
know  that  much  of  the  old  time  jealousy 
is  disappearing  and  to  realize  that  we 
may  all  profit  by  a  greater  community  of 
interests. 

Every  man  in  the  profession  is  in  it 
because  he  wants  to  make  money  out  of 
it;  his  capital  is  invested,  and  his  every 
effort  is  directed  to  the  betterment  of 
his  business.  Can  he  afford  then  to  do 
without  publicity  of  one  sort  or  another 
and  if  not  can  he  find  a  better,  more  eco¬ 
nomical  or  more  high  toned  method  than 
such  as  I  have  tried  to  outline  above?  A 
method  that  will  have  the  endorsement  of 
every  association  taking  it  up  and  that 
will  be  of  itself,  the  official  and  organized 
organ  of  that  association. 


THE  CHOICE  OF  A  PLATE. 

BY  S.  E.  BOTTOM  LEY,  F.R.P.S. 


T  the  present  time  there  is  little 
to  choose  between  the  principal 
well-known  makes  of  plates  on 
the  market.  All  are  good,  and 
excellent  results  can  be  obtained  on  any 
standard  make  or  speed  of  plate. 

Now,  each  maker  puts  on  the  market 
plates  of  varying  speeds.  These  are 
known  under  various  names,  such  as : 
(i)  slow  plates,  (2)  medium  plates,  (3) 
rapid  plates,  (4)  extra  rapid  plates,  and 
(5)  extremely  rapid  or  ultra  rapid 
plates.  As  a  general  rule,  the  relative 


speed  roughly  expressed  would  be : 


Ord’y  Plate 

Md’m  Plate 

Rapid 

Ext'aRapid 

UltraRapid 

6 

5 

4 

2 

1 

This  means  that  an  ordinary  plate  would 
require  six  seconds  exposure,  whereas 
the  correct  exposure  with  an  ultra-rapid 
plate  would  only  be  1  second. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is : 
“What  speed  of  plate  is  most  suitable  for 
general  all-round  work,  say,  for  instance, 
for  using  on  tour  with  a  hand  camera?” 
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Plates  are  now  made  of  such  excellent 
quality,  combined  with  high  speed,  that 
one  can  safely  say,  “Use  a  fast  plate.” 
With  a  hand  camera  loaded  with  fast 
plates,  one  is  ready  for  all  kinds  of  sub¬ 
jects  under  all  conditions  of  lighting.  Thus 
the  worker  has  an  extra  power  at  his 
command.  Whatever  plate  is  chosen,  in¬ 
sist  on  it  being  backed.  A  backed  plate 
is  in  every  way  far  superior  to  an  un¬ 
backed  one.  With  an  unbacked  plate 
there  are  sundry  reflections  from  the 
back  surface  of  the  glass  which  are  re¬ 
flected  a  second  time,  blurring  the  im¬ 
age.  Halation  is  often  noticed  where 
branches  of  trees  are  photographed 
against  a  brilliant  sky,  or  where  win¬ 
dows  appear  in  interior  views.  The 
thicker  the  glass  of  the  plate,  the  more 
is  the  liability  to  halation.  Thus  it  is 
that  films,  as  a  rule,  are  not  so  liable  to 
show  halation  as  glass  plates. 

If  one  wishes  to  back  one’s  own  plates, 
many  excellent  backing  compounds  are 
now  to  be  obtained.  Great  care,  how¬ 
ever,  should  be  taken  in  the  selection 
of  a  suitable  backing.  Any  kind  of  a 
dark-coloured  “treacley-tacky”  com¬ 
pound  will  not  do.  And  the  paper  back¬ 
ings  are  apt  to  cockle.  Whatever  back¬ 
ing  is  used  it  must  be  in  actual  optical 
contact  with  the  glass. 

In  choosing  a  backing,  the  following 
points  are  important  to  note:  1st,  it 
should  be  easily  applied ;  2d,  dry  rapidly ; 
3d,  readily  removed  before  development ; 
4th,  not  gritty  when  dried,  or  there  is 
liability,  especially  when  used  in  a  hand 
camera  magazine  or  changing  box  to 
cause  “pinholes”  on  the  plates. 

The  best  method  of  backing  a  plate  is 
to  procure  an  old  printing  frame.  In 
this  put  the  plate  with  the  glass  side  out¬ 
wards.  Close  up  the  frame.  Now  the 
backing  can  be  applied  to  the  back  of  the 
plate  without  the  danger  of  the  emulsion 
being  touched.  By  this  method  plates 


can  be  rapidly  backed,  and  be  ready  for 
placing  in  the  dark  slides  or  magazine 
in  a  few  minutes.  If  preferred,  they  can 
be  obtained  ready  backed.  Often,  how¬ 
ever,  one  finds,  especially  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  that  there  is  difficulty  in  obtaining 
ready  backed  plates. 

There  is  one  point  that  is  often  neg¬ 
lected  in  the  choosing  of  the  plate.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  ordinary 
plate  does  not  give  correct  rendering  in 
monochrome  of  the  colours  of  nature. 
Blues  and  violets  impress  the  ordinary 
photographic  plate  far  more  than  yellows 
and  reds.  Thus,  yellow  daffodils  photo¬ 
graphed  on  an  ordinary  plate  print  as  if 
they  were  black,  while  dark  blue  flowers 
print  as  if  they  were  white,  or  at  least 
of  a  bright  colour.  Yellow  is  the  most 
luminous  (the  brightest)  colour  to  the 
eye,  blue  one  of  the  least  luminous  (  the 
darkest).  The  ordinary  plate  therefore 
gives  the  opposite  impression.  It  is 
blind  to  the  brightness  of  the  yellow 
daffodil  flowers.  Thus  an  ordinary 
photograph  does  not  always  give  the  cor¬ 
rect  idea  of  a  subject. 

Do  not,  however,  suppose  that  an  ordi¬ 
nary  plate  is  not  at  all  sensitive  to  the 
yellow,  red,  and  green  rays.  Give  the 
plate  plenty  of  exposure  to  the  yellows, 
the  reds  and  the  greens,  and,  given  time, 
each  of  these  colours  can  be  recorded.  It 
is  simply  a  question  of  time  of  exposure. 

Figuratively  speaking,  the  blue  rays 
pound  away  like  a  sledge  hammer  at  the 
sensitive  silver  haloid  (the  emulsion), 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  red  rays  at¬ 
tack  the  sensitive  molecules  with  but  a 
tack  hammer. 

A  few  strokes  of  the  sledge  hammer 
(for  the  blues  and  violets)  is  quite  suf¬ 
ficient  to  do  its  work  on  the  sensitive 
emulsion,  whereas  for  the  reds  and  yel¬ 
lows  many  blows  must  be  struck  by  the 
tack  hammer  before  the  sensitive  mole¬ 
cules  in  the  plate  are  bowled  over. 
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It  is  not  entirely  a  question  of  sensi¬ 
tiveness  alone,  it  is  a  question  of  pro¬ 
portionate  sensitiveness  to  the  visual 
luminosity.  Thus,  while  the  yellows  are 
being  recorded  on  an  ordinary  plate,  the 
blues  would  be  many  times  over-exposed. 

Plates,  however,  called  orthochro- 
matic,  can  now  be  obtained  everywhere, 
and  give  a  much  more  truthful  rendering 
of  colours  than  the  ordinary  plate.  Com¬ 


mercial  plates  are  specially  sensitized  for 
the  preponderating  colour  in  landscape, 
namely,  yellow-green.  This  colour  is 
specially  in  evidence  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  and  those  who  have  not  tried  ortho- 
chromatic  plates  should  make  some  ex¬ 
periments  with  them,  comparing  results 
with  those  from  ordinary  plates. 

— Focus. 


THE.  SUCCESSFUL  PHOTOGRAPHLR. 


A  paper  read  by  IV.  J.  Hillman ,  Richland  Center ,  IV is. ,  before  the  con,ve7ition 
of  the  Photographers  Association  of  Wisconsin ,  April  24,  1907. 


F  all  professions,  it  seems  to  me 
I  vCl  that  the  photographer  to  be  suc- 
1  £  I  cessful,  must  be  the  most  versa- 
tile,  capable  of  turning  from  one 
thing  to  another  with  ease;  keeping  cool 
and  calm  under  all  conditions  and  cir¬ 
cumstances.  He  must  have  full  and 
complete  control,  and  be  master  of  the 
situation.  First,  he  must  be  a  good  busi¬ 
ness  man,  to  succeed,  for  what  business 
can  be  prosperous  unless  conducted  on 
business  principles  and  with  business 
methods.  He  may  have  all  other  quali¬ 
fications  for  a  good  photographer,  yet 
without  business  methods  and  tact  he 
can  not  be  altogether  successful,  though 
he  may  not  be  an  utter  failure.  He 
should  have  a  set  of  books  and  keep  a 
strict  account  of  all  receipts  and  disburse¬ 
ments  and  be  able  to  know  whether  he 
is  a  success  financially  or  not,  for  you 
may  be  sure  that  if  there  is  failure  here, 
there  is  failure  throughout  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  all  departments  of  the  business 
are  largely  dependent  on  finances  and 
financial  success.  He  should  be  neat  and 
clean  and  fairly  well  dressed,  as  per¬ 
sonal  appearances  have  much  to  do  with 
success.  He  should  meet  his  customers 
in  an  agreeable  and  affable  manner, 
showing  an  interest  in  them  and  a  desire 


to  please,  which  will  place  them  at  their 
ease  and  in  a  proper  condition  for  a 
pleasing  picture.  First  impressions  tell. 
With  care  and  tact,  a  valuable  customer 
may  be  gained  right  here;  while  careless¬ 
ness  and  inattention  may  drive  him  or 
her  away  for  ever. 

Study  human  nature ;  learn  to  read 
each  face  as  it  comes  in,  and  with  a  rea¬ 
sonable  amount  of  experience  you  will 
learn  to  handle  each  individual  subject 
that  presents  itself.  One  person  is  jolly 
and  delights  in  a  joke — hand  him  out 
one,  if  you  have  them  in  stock,  (and 
you  should  have,)  and  hear  him  laugh. 
Now,  that  he  is  in  good  humor,  work 
him  around  to  the  picture  subject  and 
you  are  almost  sure  to  get  a  good  ex¬ 
pression  and  a  good  order.  The  next 
person  may  be  just  the  opposite  in  his 
nature  and  make-up.  He  is  dignified 
and  solemn — he  never  could  laugh 
never  could  see  the  point  of  a  joke, — 
every  thing  is  going  to  the  “everlasting 
bow  wows”  with  him. 

Do  no  joking  if  you  would  please  this 
patron.  Be  dignified — show  your  styles 
of  work  in  a  dignified  manner,  give  your 
prices  if  requested,  and  by  treating  him 
as  an  important  person,  you  may  make 
a  good  regular  patron. 
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Use  judgment  and  care  along  these 
lines  and  you  should  succeed.  Be  very 
careful  in  making  your  sittings.  See  to 
it  that  you  have  the  very  best  that  you 
can  produce,  in  the  way  of  negatives.  Do 
not  let  a  plate  or  two  stand  in  the  way  of 
your  success,  but  know  yourself  that  you 
have  the  very  best  negative  that  can 
be  made  before  the  customer  leaves  the 
studio ;  for  with  good  negatives  and  prop¬ 
er  care  in  the  printing  and  finishing  you 
are  sure  to  turn  out  a  pleasing  portrait. 
I  believe  that  it  pays  to  put  in  honest  and 
conscientious  work  all  along  the  line. 
Our  customers  will,  in  time,  recognize 
our  efforts  to  please  them,  and  knowing 
our  integrity,  will  be  more  inclined  to 
give  us  their  patronage,  rather  than  to 
pass  it  to  those  who  are  known  to  be 
careless  and  indifferent  as  to  the  quality 
of  their  work. 

Let  us  be  clean  and  painstaking  in 
finishing  our  work,  remembering  that  a 
clean  well  finished  picture  is  a  credit  to 
its  maker  and  a  traveling  advertisement 
for  more  patronage ;  while  a  dirty, 
lovenly  piece  of  work  is  an  abomination, 
unworthy  of  the  efforts  of  the  producer, 
and  while  also  a  traveling  advertisement, 
it  is  one  that  keeps  away  trade  rather 
than  that  it  should  bring  business  to  the 
one  who  is  known  to  have  sent  it  on  its 
rounds. 

Let  your  pictures  have  a  clean,  crisp 
appearance  as  they  go  into  the  hands  of 
your  patrons,  and  by  placing  a  small 
envelope  of  perfumed  sachet  powder 
within  the  package,  with  your  advertise¬ 
ment  neatly  printed  thereon,  thanking 
the  patron  for  the  favor  of  his  order,  it 
will  give  a  dainty  effect  and  prove  very 
pleasing  to  the  customer. 

The  confidence  of  the  public  is  your 
“winning  card,”  and  is  worth  much  to 
you  in  your  business".  Do  all  you  can 
to  gain  and  retain  this  confidence,  for 
it  means  success.  Finish  your  pictures 


promptly  and  on  time,  according  to 
agreement.  Do  not  agree  to  have  pic¬ 
tures  done  at  a  certain  time,  and  then 
fail  to  deliver  them,  (making  excuses 
that  the  patron  will  consider  only  as 
such,)  for  how  can  you  keep  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  your  patrons  while  disap¬ 
pointing  them;  and  what  will  they  think 
of  you  as  a  business  man  if  you  treat 
them  in  this  manner?  Again  how  humi¬ 
liating  to  you,  if  you  have  to  make  all 
kinds  of  excuses  for  not  finishing  their 
work  when  promised? 

Soon  you  have  lost  your  reputation 
for  reliability  and  promptness  and  your 
competitor,  over  the  way  has  gained  a 
customer  through  your  negligence.  Be 
prompt  if  you  would  succeed.  Let  it  be 
understood  from  the  start  that  you  are 
a  man  among  men,  and  not  a  “cheap 
John.”  Let  the  people  understand  that 
you  are  giving  the  very  best  work  at 
reasonable  prices,  and  that  your  pro¬ 
ducts  are  fully  worth  the  price  that  you 
ask  for  them;  that  you  are  not  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  your  health,  or  in  competition 
with  the  cheapest  man  in  the  country, 
but  to  live  as  the  people  live  about  you, 
and  to  gain  a  competency  for  old  age. 
Charge  prices  that  will  pay  all  your  ex¬ 
penses  and  keep  you  honest,  and  your 
name  and  credit  above  reproach ;  leaving 
a  goodly  amount  for  a  bank  account. 
Less  than  this  means  failure,  and  in  the 
end,  with  credit  gone  you  are  classed 
with  the  disreputables  and  the  unsuc¬ 
cessful. 

Study  the  cost  of  your  products  and 
see  if  they  can  be  produced  for  the 
prices  that  you  are  asking.  Remember, 
you  are  to  be  honest  with  yourself  and 
those  who  are  dependent  upon  you,  as 
well  with  the  persons  on  the  other  side 
of  the  transaction.  Many  photographers 
figure  only  the  cost  of  plates,  paper, 
cards  and  chemicals,  and  charge  accord¬ 
ingly,  thinking  that  all  receipts  above 
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these  expenditures  are  “profit”  and  that 
their  “profits”  are  large.  If  they  would 
add  the  interest  on  money  invested, 
(which  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  item,) 
the  rent  of  their  studios,  the  cost  of  fuel, 
taxes,  light,  insurance,  help  (if  any  is 
employed),  repairs  to  instruments,  fur¬ 
niture,  etc.,  and  occasionally  the  addition 
of  a  new  article  of  furniture  or  a  new 
and  improved  instrument ;  in  fact  all 
necessary  expenses  connected  with  the 
conducting  of  the  business  and  not  for¬ 
getting  a  reasonable  salary  for  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  (whose  time,  labor,  skill  and 
energy  ought  to  be  worth  as  much  as 
those  of  men  engaged  in  other  profes¬ 
sions,)  they  might  discover  that  busi¬ 
ness  was  being  done  at  a  loss,  and  unless 
prices  were  raised  to  meet  the  discrep- 
ency,  they  must  close  up  and  retire  in 
a  short  time. 

Advertise,  but  do  it  judiciously.  You 
can  invest  much  money  in  advertising, 
and  if  not  careful,  receive  very  little 
benefit  therefrom.  There  are  many  ways 
of  advertising.  Some  are  good,  while 
others  are  not  to  be  thought  of. 

For  instance,  it  has  been  our  experi¬ 
ence  that  large  newspaper  advertisements 
are  not  profitable  for  the  photographer, 
(as  they  do  not  bring  in  sufficient  returns 
for  the  money  invested  therein,)  while 
a  small  local,  now  and  then,  may  be  quite 
beneficial.  We  think  that  “fence  ad¬ 
vertising”  is  good,  (in  some  localities,) 
as  we  placed  some  of  this  kind  some 
fifteen  years  ago  and  it  is  still  bring¬ 
ing  in  trade  from  those  who  travel  to 
the  town  in  which  the  advertiser  is  lo¬ 
cated.  We  are  opposed  to  all  kinds  of 
“fake  advertising,”  prize  giving  or  “free 
“gift”  schemes,  as  they  are  costly,  and  al¬ 


most  always  harmful — giving  the  public 
the  impression  of  cheapness  and  lack  of 
quality  in  your  work.  Hold  to  this  plan 
of  advertising  for  any  length  of  time 
and  your  business  will  soon  stand  in 
about  the  same  relation  to  a  first  class 
studio  as  does  the  dime  museum  to  grand 
opera.  The  best  advertising  that  you 
can  possibly  have  is  a  pleased  customer 
and  the  good  work  that  you  send  from 
your  studio.  This  kind  of  advertising 
is  being  renewed  every  day,  is  continuous 
and  doing  good  in  your  behalf  at  all 
times,  costs  only  a  little  careful  work  on 
your  part  and  is  very  satisfactory,  not 
only  to  the  patron,  but  also  to  yourself. 
Do  not  depend  on  all  sorts  of  schemes 
to  attract  attention  to  your  studio,  for 
tricks  eventually  hurt  the  trickster. 
Do  an  honest,  legitimate  business, 
and  while  you  may  not  rise  “by  leaps 
and  bounds,”  your  prosperity  will  be 
lasting. 

Finally,  I  would  advise  you  to  take 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  good  photo¬ 
graphic  magazines  and  study  the  methods 
of  the  best  workers.  Keep  abreast  of 
the  times,  and  endeavor  to  go  a  little 
ahead  of  them.  Work.  Plan.  Attend 
the  conventions  of  the  photographic  as¬ 
sociations,  and  you  can  learn  much  by 
coming  in  contact  with  your  co-workers 
and  with  a  free  exchange  of  ideas  bene- 
fitting  both  yourself  and  those  whom  you 
meet  at  these  gatherings. 

You  will  go  home  with  new  ideas,  new 
energies,  and  fresh  ambitions  for  the 
improvement  of  your  work  and  busi¬ 
ness.  This  means  new  customers,  more 
patronage,  more  big  round  dollars  and 
greater  satisfaction  with  yourself. 
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COLOR  SCREENS  AND  HOW  TO  MEASURE  THEIR  EFFECT 

UPON  EXPOSURE. 

BY  T.  KINGHAM. 


RTHOCHROMATIC  plates  and 
I  'y  I  c°l°ur  screens  are  so  greatly 
I  ^  I  used  now  that  almost  every 
'  plate-maker  has  his  own  brand 
of  them  side  by  side  with  his  non-ortho- 
chromatic  brands.  Some  of  us  like  to 
try  more  than  one  kind,  and  when  doing 
so  we  wish  to  use  with  the  plates  such  a 
colour  screen  as  will  suit  them.  We  have 
been  told  over  and  over  again  that  the 
colour  screen  must  be  carefully  adjusted 
to  the  particular  plate,  and  if  this  were 
a  rigid  rule  it  would  mean  that  we  must 
have  a  separate  colour  screen  for  each 
make  of  .  orthochromatic  plate  used. 
Now,  actually,  nothing  of  this  sort  is 
necessary. 

One  single  colour  screen  of  a  fairly 
strong  yellow  tint,  increasing  the  ex¬ 
posure  from  five  to  ten  times,  will  do  all 
that  the  ordinary  amateur  wants  in  the 
screening,  and  may  be  used,  so  far  as  I 
know,  with  all  the  ordinary  makes  quite 
successfully.  I  have  one  such  screen  that 
I  have  used  with  Barnet,  Wellington, 
and  Imperial  orthochromatic  plates,  as 
well  as  with  Kodak  film,  for  which  it 
was  originally  intended.  It  works  quite 
satisfactorily — so  much  so,  in  short,  that 
I  certainly  should  not  think  of  getting 
another  screen  just  because  I  was  buy¬ 
ing  another  make  of  orthochromatic 
plate. 

Coming  right  down  to  hard  experi¬ 
ence  in  landscape  work,  and  putting  all 
theoretical  arguments  and  spectrum  tests 
on  one  side,  the  conclusion  I  have  come 
to  is  that  there  is  very  little  difference  in 
the  way  in  which  the  different  ordinary 
forms  of  orthochromatic  plate  render 
the  colours  which  are  met  with  in  nature 


in  the  ordinary  way.  They  all  seem  to 
behave  as  if  they  were  made  orthochro¬ 
matic  by  the  same  dyes,  or  closely  similar 
ones,  and  after  making  careful  com¬ 
parative  tests  I  have  been  unable  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  conclusion  that  one  make 
differs  noticeably  in  this  respect  from 
another.  This  does  not  apply  to  red 
sensitive  or  panchromatic  plates,  of  which 
I  have  had  no  experience. 

While  I  have  said  the  same  colour 
screen  can  be  used  for  different  makes 
of  plates,  there  is  one  important  qualifi¬ 
cation  to  be  made,  namely,  we  must 
determine  for  each  make  of  plate  the 
effect  that  colour  screen  has  on  exposure 
with  it.  Because  we  shall  find  that  a 
screen  which  is  only  a  four-times  screen 
with  one  plate  may  be  an  eight-times 
with  another.  This  is  an  experiment 
which  the  user  must  try  for  himself ;  and 
although  it  wants  a  little  care,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  carry  out  with  sufficient  ac¬ 
curacy. 

We  must  first  arrange  a  subject  which 
must  not  have  any  colour  in  it,  or  the 
experiment  will  be  spoilt;  but  it  must 
have  light  and  shade,  that  we  may 
recognize  whch  part  of  the  plate  is  cor¬ 
rectly  exposed.  The  best  subject  I  know 
is  made  by  taking  a  newspaper  that  is 
printed  on  white  paper — I  employ  the 
Daily  Telegraph — and  using  a  cardboard 
hat-box  as  a  support,  I  make  a  cylinder 
of  newspaper  about  four  feet  long  and 
eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter.  This  is 
placed  horizontally  in  good  daylight  out 
of  doors  on  a  table  covered  with  a  black 
focussing  cloth,  and  is  focussed  so  that 
it  occupies  the  entire  width  of  the  plate. 
There  will  then  be  a  high  light  on  the 
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upper  part  of  the  roll  or  paper,  and  a 
gradually  increasing  shadow  on  the 
under  side  as  it  approaches  the  table. 

The  orthochromatic  plate  is  put  in  the 
slide,  and  a  series  of  exposures  made  by 
drawing  out  the  slide  all  the  way  and 
giving  say,  two  seconds  at  f/32,  then 
pushing  it  in  a  little  and  giving  two  more, 
then  four,  eight,  sixteen,  and  so  on.  The 
plate  is  then  developed  at  once,  and  the 
correct  exposure  is  found.  Two  plates 
are  then  taken,  and  one  is  given  the  al¬ 
ready  ascertained  correct  exposure  all 
over  it.  The  colour  screen  is  then  fitted 
to  the  lens  and  the  second  plate  is  ex¬ 
posed.  We  shall  probably  have  some 
slight  idea  of  the  effect  the  colour  screen 
will  have.  We  may  think  it  is  a  six- 
times  screen.  In  such  a  case  we  draw 
the  shutter  right  out  and  give  the  whole 
of  the  plate,  with  the  filter  in  the  lens, 
four  times  the  correct  exposure ;  then 
pushing  in  the  slide  a  little  way,  we  give 
a  second  exposure  equal  to  the  one  that 
without  the  screen  was  correct,  so  that 
the  second  strip  has  had  4x1-5  times  the 
exposure.  Pushing  the  slide  in  a  little 
further,  we  again  give  the  correct  ex¬ 
posure,  and  so  on,  as  long  as  we  have 
any  length  of  the  plate  left.  These  two 
plates  must  then  be  put  into  the  same 
dish,  covered  simultaneously  with  de¬ 
veloper,  developed  for  the  proper  time, 
rinsed  together,  and  together  put  into  the 
hypo.  It  is  most  important  that  they 
both  have  absolutely  identical  treatment 
in  these  respects. 


When  the  negatives  are  washed  and 
dried  and  laid  down  side  by  side  on  a 
piece  of  newspaper,  it  will  be  easy  to  see 
which  strip  of  the  negative  that  was  ex¬ 
posed  through  the  colour  screen  is  of 
the  same  density  as  the  negative  exposed 
without  a  screen.  If  that  strip,  let  us 
say,  had  five  times  the  exposure  of  the 
other  negative,  the  screen  used  with  that 
particular  make  of  plate  is  a  “five-times” 
one.  I  might  perhaps  add  that  there  is 
no  need  to  use  three  plates  if  the  photo¬ 
grapher  can  use  a  diamond  or  wheel 
glass-cutter.  A  single  plate  may  be  cut 
up  lengthwise  with  three  strips. 

It  is  easy  this  way  to  measure  the 
colour  screen  quite  accurately.  The  es¬ 
sential  points  are,  to  make  the  test  in 
good  bright  daylight,  to  be  careful  first 
to  ascertain  by  experiment  the  correct 
exposure  without  the  screen,  and  to  use 
a  subject  with  plenty  of  light  and  shade, 
but  only  black  and  white  (no  colour.) 
Unless  the  user  knows  definitely  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  his  screen  on  exposure,  he  is  not 
in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and 
can  never  be  confident  of  his  exposures. 
I  may  add  that  I  have  tested  a  screen 
with  several  makes  of  plate  in  this  way, 
and  have  found  the  information  obtained 
by  the  test  both  invaluable  and  reliable. 

— Photography. 


GUM  BICHROMATE.  —  A  REDUCER  FOR  PRINTS  WHICH  HAVE. 

BLLN  DRIED. 


N  a  recent  number  of  La  Revue  de 
6  |  Photographie  there  appeared  an  in- 
teresting  article  by  M.  G.  Schweitzer 
on  the  subject  of  reducing  gum  prints 
that  are  found  to  be  too  dark  or  other¬ 
wise  unsatisfactory  after  drying. 


It  is  well  known  that  a  gum  print  is 
insoluble  after  it  has  been  dried,  and 
soaking  in  plain  water  has  no  effect  on 
it.  The  only  means  of  modifying  such  a 
print  is  by  working  the  thoroughly  wet¬ 
ted  surface  with  a  brush  or  similar  tool. 
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All  workers  in  this  process  would  wel¬ 
come  a  method  of  restoring  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  the  original  softness,,  a  method 
which  would  enable  the  *vorker  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  pigment,  instead  of  erasing  it 
as  at  present.  In  brief,  what  is  required 
is  a  means  of  reducing  the  print  or  of 
continuing  the  development. 

The  author  advances  two  conclusions 
after  a  general  consideration  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  production  of  insolubility  in 
bichromated  gum,  gelatine  or  other  col¬ 
loid  substances,  by  the  action  of  light. 
The  first  is  that  in  order  to  render  a 
film  of  gum  or  gelatine  insoluble,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  produce  chromium 
oxide  in  intimate  contact  with  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  colloid.  The  second  is  that 
it  ought  to  be  possible  to  restore  to  a 
him  that  has  been  rendered  insoluble 
by  this  means  its  solubility  and  other 
original  qualities  by  destroying  the  chro¬ 
mium  oxide  which  is  incorporated  with 
it.  He  states,  further,  that  experi¬ 
mental  work  has  confirmed  this  con¬ 
clusion.  A  gum  print  that  had  been 
dried,  and  was,  consequently,  insoluble 
in  plain  water,  was  found  to  be  reduced 
considerably  by  treatment  with  a  pow¬ 
erful  oxidizer.  A  few  hours’  treatment 
resulted  in  the  complete  disappearance 
of  the  image.  The  substance  which  has 
been  found  to  give  the  most  satisfactory 
results  is  not  only  simple  in  its  applica¬ 
tion.  but  also  very  cheap.  It  is  Eau  de 
Javelle.  The  strength  may  be  varied  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  degree  of  reduction  or  the 
rapidity  of  action  desired.  The  rapidity 
of  the  reduction  is  proportionate  to  the 
strength  of  the  solution.  A  two  or  three 
per  cent,  solution  will  remove  the  whole 
01  the  image  ot  a  strong  gum  print  in  a 
few  hours. 

Although  the  solvent  action  of  the  re¬ 
ducing  bath  may  show  itself  very  slowly, 
it  is  best  to  keep  the  solution  weak  rather 
than  use  it  more  concentrated  than  the 


strength  given.  And  it  is  very  desirable 
that  the  print  should  not  be  left  in  the 
solution  without  attention.  The  solvent 
action  commences  very  slowly,  but  gains 
considerably  in  rapidity  as  reduction  pro¬ 
ceeds.  Consequently,  the  operation  must 
be  watched  closely  and  the  print  ex¬ 
amined  frequently.  It  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  a  gum  print  treated  in  this 
solution  will  not  behave  like  an  ordinary 
print  during  development  in  plain  water. 
A  gum  print  before  development  consists 
of  soluble  and  insoluble  particles,  the 
former  being  gradually  dissolved  by 
water.  The  image  that  remains  is  form¬ 
ed  of  insoluble  gum  only.  In  subject¬ 
ing  this  insoluble  image  to  the  action  of 
the  hypochlorite  bath,  the  upper  surface 
is  attacked  first,  but  with  prolonged  treat¬ 
ment  not  only  is  the  whole  of  the  colloid 
which  forms  the  image  attacked  also,  but 
the  image  is  loosened  from  its  paper 
support  in  addition.  The  surface  of  the 
print  is  the  most  insoluble  portion,  and 
the  bath  acts  very  slowly  on  ft.  The  low¬ 
er  portions  of  the  film  are  much  more 
tender  and  more  susceptible  to  the  effect 
of  the  solution.  When  the  hypochlorite 
has  penetrated  the  film  sufficiently  to  at¬ 
tack  the  lower  layer,  the  image  breaks 
away  from  the  support.  In  spite  of  this 
drawback  the  method  appears  to  have 
distinct  advantages.  It  offers  for  the 
first  time  means  of  saving  a  print  after 
drying,  and  as  such  it  should  be  useful. 

The  employment  of  a  stronger  solu¬ 
tion  offers  great  facilities  for  local  treat¬ 
ment — a  treatment  which  places  a  new 
power  in  the  hands  of  gum  workers.  By 
means  of  a  brush  charged  with  Eau  de 
Javelle,  a  high  light  may  be  added  at  any 
time  after  drying  the  print,  or  effects 
may  be  strengthened  or  modified  to  any 
extent  that  the  consideration  of  the  dried 
print  may  suggest. 
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Eau  de  Javelle  consists  of: 

Dry  chloride  of  lime  (hypochlorite 

of  lime)  .  2  ozs. 

Potassium  carbonate .  4  “ 

Water  . 40  “ 


Mix  the  chloride  of  lime  in  thirty 
ounces  of  the  water,  dissolve  the  potas¬ 
sium  carbonate  in  the  remainder.  Mix, 
boil,  and  filter. 

—  Photographic  Nezvs. 


ECONOMY  IN  BROMIDE  AND  GA5LIGHT  PRINTING. 

BY  THE  REV.  CANON  A.  E.  BL0XS0ME  DAY. 


^  T  is  said  of  a  certain  manufacturer  of 
*»  £  a  well-known  mustard  that  he  made 
7[  his  fortune  not  out  of  the  amount 
1  ■  that  people  eat,  but  from  what  they 
left  on  their  plates  and  threw  away.  I 
suspect  that  much  the  same  thing  holds 
good  in  the  case  of  the  manufacturer  of 
photographic  materials,  and  that  there 
are  few  amateurs  who  in  the  course  of 
their  photographic  experience  have  not 
sadly  reflected  upon  the  amount  of  money 
which  they  have  wasted  in  plates  and 
paper,  which  had  they  been  a  little  more 
careful  or  a  little  more  skilful  might  have 
been  saved  for  future  use. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  show 
how  waste  in  the  most  popular  winter 
printing  processes  may  be  cut  down  to  an 
almost  negligible  quantity.  Almost  all 
the  hand  books  and  most  of  the  instruc¬ 
tions  given  with  regard  to  bromide  and 
gaslight  papers  deal  chiefly  with  form¬ 
ulae  for  good  developers,  directions  as 
to  the  light  to  be  used  and  the  correct 
distance  of  light  from  printing  frame, 
and  modifications  in  the  strength  of  de¬ 
veloper  according  as  contrast  or  soft¬ 
ness  is  aimed  at.  But  they  do  not  tell 
us  what  to  do  when  we  have  not  quite 
hit  the  right  exposure,  or  when  the  print 
has  unaccountably  darkened  in  the  fixing 
solution,  or  suddenly  manifested  mysteri¬ 
ous  mottlings  and  markings  that  were 
not  there  when  we  took  the  print  out  of 
the  developer. 

The  photographic  expert  or  the  trade 


demonstrator  may  tell  us  that  these  may 
easily  be  avoided  by  using  their  par¬ 
ticular  preparations  at  so  much  per  bot¬ 
tle,  or  their  firm’s  papers,  but  we  may 
not  be  inclined  to  restrict  ourselves  to 
one  particular  brand  or  to  pay  about  100 
per  cent,  more  for  our  photographic 
chemicals  merely  because  they  are  ready 
made  up  and  labelled  “Bromox”  than  if 
we  took  the  trouble  to  make  them  up  for 
ourselves.  Besides,  at  the  end  of  it  all 
we  shall  probably  find  that  some  of  our 
results,  even  with  all  these  refinements, 
do  not  come  up  to  the  standard  we  had 
been  led  to  expect,  and  the  photographic 
bill  has  but  been  lengthened  to  some¬ 
thing  more.  Let  the  worker  use  what¬ 
ever  paper  suits  him  best,  and  the  same 
with  the  developer. 

Personally,  I  prefer  amidol,  as  I  think 
it  gives  finer  blacks  than  any  other,  the 
formula  for  gaslight  papers  being: 


Sodium  sulphite .  500  grains 

Potassium  bromide .  2  grains 

Water  .  10  ounces 

Amidol  .  50  grains 


As  the  developer  does  not  keep,  it  may 
be  advisable  to  halve  these  quantities.  It 
should  be  made  up  not  more  than  an  hour 
or  two  before  use.  The  same  formula 
acts  excellently  for  bromide  paper  when 
diluted  with  half  as  much  water  again,  a 
few  drops  of  ten  per  cent,  solution  of 
potassium  bromide  being  added.  Some 
short  time  ago,  having  seen  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  press  a  formula  for  the  preven- 
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tion  of  abrasion  marks,  and  having  some 
glossy  prints  to  make,  I  was  tempted  to 
abandon  my  favourite  amidol  and  to  try 
M.Q.  with  ten  grains  of  potassium  iodide 
added  to  each  ounce  of  stock  solution,  as 
recommended.  The  results  were  not  at 
all  satisfactory,  and  my  experiments 
brought  me  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
that  of  the  editor  of  Photography.  I  still 
thought  there  must  be  something  in  the 
idea,  and  bethought  me  of  the  formula 
given  in  the  Wellington  handbook  for 
producing  bright  prints  on  bromide  paper 
from  very  weak  negatives.  It  consists 
of  giving  the  full  exposure  as  if  printing 
from  a  normal  negative,  then  developing 
up  the  image  fully,  without  taking  any 
heed  to  the  high  lights  darkening,  and 
after  fixing  and  thorough  washing  im¬ 
mersing  the  print  in  the  following: 


Potassum  iodide  .  30  grains 

Water  .  10  ounces 

Iodine  .  3  grains 


until  the  high  lights  turn  blue,  and  then 
transferring  it  straight  to  a  clean  fixing 
bath  for  five  minutes. 

Having  some  overprinted  gaslight 
prints,  I  made  up  the  solution  and  tried  it 
upon  them.  The  result  showed  not  only 
a  tremendous  improvement  in  the  prints, 
but  also  that  any  development  marks 
were  cleared  off,  though,  of  course,  the 
reduction  was  very  great.  I  then  tried 
the  solution  upon  a  print  of  a  group  in 
which  an  ugly  background  was  promin¬ 
ent,  and  by  alternate  mopping  with  swabs 
of  cotton  wool — one  charged  with  the 
solution  and  the  other  dipped  in  clean 
water — and  an  after-transference  to  the 
hypo  bath,  I  found  that  it  was  possible  to 
obtain  a  nicely  vignetted  group  with  the 
background  merging  into  clear  white. 

My  next  experiment  was  to  dilute  the 
iodide  bath  with  three  times  its  bulk  of 
water,  and  to  place  some  correctly  ex¬ 
posed  and  developed  prints  (both  gas¬ 


light  and  bromide)  in  this  dilute  solution, 
and  I  was  gratified  to  find  that  there  was 
no  reducing  action  if  the  prints  were  not 
left  in  the  bath  for  more  than  a  minute, 
and  then  transferred  to  the  hypo,  but  that 
they  were  beautifully  cleared  of  all  abra¬ 
sion  and  development  marks,  and  when 
thoroughly  washed  and  dried  were  more 
sparkling  and  bright  than  others  which 
had  not  been  through  the  process. 

I  am  sure  that  anyone  who  tries  the 
method  will  be  delighted  with  the  result, 
and  will  find  that  he  can  by  this  simple 
means  save  and  improve  many  a  print 
which  otherwise  he  would  have  thrown 
away  as  too  dark  or  flat,  or  as  hoplessly 
spoilt  by  unsightly  surface  marks.  Thus 
he  will  effect  an  enormous  economy  in 
printing  papers,  for  so  long  as  he  does 
not  under-expose  his  prints,  but  errs  by 
preference  on  the  side  of  over-exposure, 
he  need  never  waste  a  single  print.  One 
which  looks  hopelessly  dark  and  foggy 
will  come  out  clear  and  bright  from  the 
strong  solution.  Another,  which  is  all 
that  his  fastidiousness  requires  but  for 
surface  blemishes,  will  when  treated  with 
the  weak  bath  amply  repay  him  for  the 
slight  extra  trouble. 

I  am  certain  that  the  way  to  use  iodide 
is  by  an  after-treatment  of  the  print  in 
this  direction,  and  if  someone  can  sim¬ 
plify  the  method  still  further,  though  it 
is  simple  enough  as  it  stands,  he  will  earn 
the  gratitude  of  many  an  ardent  user  of 
bromide  papers,  whose  ardour  is  some¬ 
times  checked  by  the  depth  of  his  pocket. 
A  final  advantage  of  the  process  is  that 
it  can  hardly  have  any  deleterious  effect 
on  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  print, 
seeing  that  the  ingredients  of  the  solution 
have  been  proved  by  Mr.  Blake  Smith 
in  his  book  on  toning  bromides  to  be  the 
safest  to  use  for  bleaching  bromides  pre¬ 
paratory  to  toning. 


— Photography. 


Art  Principles  in  Portrait  Photography 
by  Otto  Walter  Beck,  Published  by  the  Baker 
and  Taylor  Co.,  New  York,  price  $3.00,  postage 
36  cents  extra. 

The  experience  of  Mr.  Beck  as  art  instructor 
in  Pratt  Institute  and  as  a  lecturer  at  national 
and  state  photographers  associations,  eminently 
fits  him  for  the  task  of  writing  this  com¬ 
prehensive  work.  The  laws  underlying  picture 
construction  are  presented  in  a  manner  to  en¬ 
able  the  reader  to  judge  pictures  with  know¬ 
ledge  and  discrimination. 

The  photographer,  amateur  as  well  as  pro¬ 
fessional  may  learn  to  attain  in  his  work  the 
qualities  that  we  associate  with  prints  of  a 
Gainsborough,  a  Reynolds  or  a  Van  Dyck. 

The  art  teacher  can  not  fail  to  find  stimula¬ 
ting  suggestions  on  every  page,  and  the  art 
student  is  put  in  possession  of  a  valuable  guide 
in  his  pictorial  work. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Reptile  Book  by  Raymond  L.  Ditmars, 
Published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company, 
New  York,  price  $4.00  net,  postage  32  cents 
extra. 

We  presume  the  repugnance  of  the  average 
individual  for  snakes  and  other  crawling 
animals  must  have  been  inherited  through  the 
centuries  from  our  first  parents.  This  work 
treats  exhaustively  of  the  subject  of  reptiles  in 
a  way  that  should  help  us  to  overcome  this 
aversion.  A  very  important  addition  to  our 
nature  books,  which  should  be  invaluable  as 
the  first  complete  and  up-to-date  (yet  popular) 
work  on  North  American  reptiles. 

The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  with  plates, 
many  of  them  colored,  and  is  gotten  up  in  the 
exquisite  manner  that  have  made  the  Double¬ 
day,  Page  &  Co.  nature  series  deservedly 
popular.  As  Curator  of  Reptiles  in  the  New 
York  Zoological  Gardens,  Mr.  Ditmars  had  ex¬ 
ceptional  facilities  for  carrying  on  his  work. 
His  interesting  article  in  this  issue  of  The 
Photographic  Times  explains  some  of  the 
difficulties  encountered,  and  evidences  the 
painstaking  efforts  of  the  author  to  render 
.his  account  of  the  reptiles,  accurate  and  trust¬ 
worthy. 


What  I  Have  Done  with  Birds  by  Gene 
Stratton  Porter,  Published  by  Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

To  the  readers  of  photographic  literature, 
the  authoress  needs  no  introduction.  As  a 
contributor  to  the  American  Annual  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  her  work  as  a  camerist  of  birds  in  the 
haunts  in  the  great  outdoors,  is  widely  and 
favorably  known.  She  has  also  written  many 
articles  for  the  Ladies  Home  Journal,  and  is 
eminently  qualified  to  treat  of  her  specialized 
branch  of  photographic  work.  Every  lover 
of  the  woods  and  the  open  should  read  the 
book. 

*  *  *  * 

Les  Applications  de  la  Photographie,  by 
Dr.  G.  H.  Niewenglowski,  1907,  460  pages,  181 
illustrations,  published  by  Gamier  Freres, 
Paris,  France,  price  3  Fr. 

The  average  amateur  or  professional  photo¬ 
grapher  has  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  manifold 
applications  of  photography,  and  to  such,  this 
book  will  be  a  revelation,  as  it  treats  of  so 
many  things.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
scientific  and  industrial.  Under  science  we 
have  physics,  biology,  archeology,  history, 
photographing  bullets,  X  rays,  astronomy, 
meteorology,  ballooning,  etc.  Under  industrial 
we  have  photomechanical,  sending  photo¬ 
graphs  by  wire,  photosculpture,  the  decoration 
of  glass,  porcelain  and  metals,  its  uses  in 
weaving,  etc.  The  book  is  very  entertaining 
and  instructive. 

*  *  *  * 

Les  Positifs  sur  Verre  Theorie  et  Pra¬ 
tique  by  H.  Fourtier,  2nd  edition,  1907,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Gauthier-Villars,  Paris,  France,  price 
2  Fr.,  75  C. 

Three  methods  are  given  for  making  the 
glass  positives,  the  collodion,  albumen  and 
gelatine,  including  preparation  of  the  glass 
and  making  the  various  sensitized  solutions. 
The  positives  include  lantern  slides,  window 
transparencies  and  stereoscopic  slides.  Also 
coloring  and  varnishing.  It  is  a  very  com¬ 
plete  book  on  the  subject. 


The  Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  will  hold  its  Fifty-second  Annual  ex¬ 
hibition  in  London,  from  Thursday,  Septem¬ 
ber  19th  to  Saturday,  October  26th,  1907. 
The  Society  is  anxious  to  have  the  exhibition 
truly  international  in  character,  and  American 
workers  are  cordially  invited  to  enter  pictures 
for  competition.  We  have  on  hand  a  limited 
number  of  prospectuses  which  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  mail  on  application,  while  they  last. 
Full  particulars  may  also  be  obtained  from  J. 
McIntosh,  Secretary  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society,  66  Russell  Square,  London,  W.  C. 
England. 

*  *  *  * 

$1,500  in  Cash  Prizes. — A  Novel  Photo¬ 
graphic  Advertising  Contest  that  is  Open 
Only  to  the  Professional. — One  Thousand 
Dollars. — We  make  the  first  prize  in  our 
Photographic  Advertising  Contest  $1,000  be¬ 
cause  we  want  to  prove  to  the  world  that 
there  are  men  who  can  furnish  us  with  photo¬ 
graphs  that  are  better,  from  an  advertising 
standpoint,  than  anything  that  can  be  drawn. 

Photography  is  already  taking  an  important 
part  in  advertising.  Every  issue  of  the  great 
magazines  shows  how  the  advertiser  is  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  photography  in  exploiting  his  wares. 
But  there  are  undeveloped  possibilities.  In 
advertising  there  is  work  for  both  the  Por¬ 
trait  photographer  and  the  Commercial  photo¬ 
grapher.  The  man  who  has  a  patent  churn 
turns  to  the  Commercial  photographer  for 
a  picture  of  that  churn,  but  in  developing  his 
business  he  is  likely  to  turn  sooner  or  later 
to  the  Portrait  photographer  for  a  picture  of 
an  attractive  girl  operating  that  churn.  For 
the  professional  photographers  who  can  com¬ 
bine  good  clean  photographic  work  with  an 
advertising  idea  there  is  good  business  at 
their  own  price. 

For  the  double  purpose  of  demonstrating 
the  possibilities  of  photography  in  advertising 
and  at  the  same  time  securing  for  ourselves 
a  series  of  superior  pictures  to  be  used  in  our 
Kodak  advertising,  we  are  offering  Fifteen 
Hundred  Dollars  in  cash  under  very  simple 
conditions. 


The  work  will,  we  believe,  prove  interesting 
to  every  lover  of  the  art  and  is  likely  to  prove 
profitable  by  leading  up  to  a  new  and  as  yet 
uncultivated  field.  Besides,  the  prizes  are 
worth  while. 

Terms. — 1.  Each  picture  is  to  contain  a 
figure  or  figures  and  is  to  be  suitable  for 
use  as  an  illustration  in  advertising  the  Kodak 
or  the  Kodak  system  of  amateur  photography. 

2.  Each  entry  to  consist  of  three  pictures 
8  x  10  or  larger. 

3.  Prints  only  are  to  be  sent  for  com¬ 

petition — not  negatives. 

4.  Prints  must  be  mounted  but  not  framed. 
(Mounts  should  show  about  one  inch  margin.) 

5.  No  competitor  will  be  awarded  more 

than  one  prize.  (This  does  not  prevent  a 

competitor  from  entering  as  many  pictures,  in 
sets  of  three,  as  he  may  desire.) 

6.  Due  and  reasonable  care  will  be  taken 
of  all  non-winning  prints,  and,  barring  loss 
or  accident,  they  will  be  returned  to  their 
owners  at  our  expense,  but  we  assume  no 
responsibility  for  loss  or  damage. 

7.  The  negatives  from  which  all  prize¬ 

winning  prints  are  made  are  to  become  the 
property  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  and 
are  to  be  received  by  it  in  good  order  before 
payment  of  prize-money  is  made. 

8.  Contestants  who  are  awarded  prizes 
must  also  furnish  to  us  the  written  consent 
of  the  subject  (in  the  case  of  a  minor,  the 
written  consent  of  a  parent  or  guardian)  to 
the  use  of  the  pictures  in  such  manner  as  we 
may  see  fit  in  our  advertising. 

9.  All  entries  should  be  addressed  to  East¬ 
man  Kodak  Co.,  Advertising  Department, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.. 

10.  In  sending  pictures,  mark  the  packages 
plainly,  “Photo-Advertising  Contest,”  and  in 
the  lower  left-hand  corner  write  your  own 
name  and  address.  Then  write  a  letter  as 
follows : 

I  am  sending  you  to-day  by  Express,  Mail, 

charges  prepaid, . prints.  Please  enter  in 

your  Photo-Advertising  Competition. 

Yours  truly, 
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11.  The  name  and  address  of  the  competitor 
must  be  legibly  written  on  a  paper  and  enclos¬ 
ed  in  a  sealed  envelope  in  the  same  package 
in  which  the  prints  are  forwarded.  There  is 
to  be  no  writing  on  prints  or  mounts. 

12.  We  will  promptly  acknowledge  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  pictures,  and  when  awards  are  made, 
will  send  each  competitor  a  list  of  prize  win¬ 
ners. 

13.  Only  recognized  professional  photo¬ 
graphers  conducting  a  studio  will  be  allowed 
to  compete. 

14.  This  contest  will  close  November  1st, 
1907- 

Prizes. — First  Prize,  $1,000;  Second  Prize, 
$500. 

The  Jury  of  Award. — As  photographic  ex¬ 
cellence  and  advertising  value  are  both  features 
of  importance,  it  has  been  our  endeavor  to 
secure,  as  judges,  men  who  are  recognized 
as  among  the  leaders  in  their  respective  lines. 
In  this  we  have  been  fortunate  and  we  are 
pleased  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  named  gentlemen  have  consented  to 
act :  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Hazen,  Mr.  Pirie  Mac¬ 
Donald,  Col.  Theodore  C.  Marceau,  Mr.  Henry 
D.  Wilson,  Mr.  E.  W.  Spaulding. 

To  the  photographers  of  America  Col. 
Marceau  and  Mr.  MacDonald  need  no  intro¬ 
duction.  In  the  business  end  of  the  publish¬ 
ing  world  the  other  gentlemen  are  likewise 
well  known.  Mr.  Spaulding  is  advertising 
director  of  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal  and  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  Mr.  Wilson  directs 
the  advertising  end  of  the  Cosmopolitan,  Mr. 
Hazen  of  the  Century.  All  of  them  are  ripe 
in  experience — progressive.  They  are  just  the 
kind  of  men  to  weigh  accurately  the  advertis¬ 
ing  value  of  an  idea. 

Suggestions. — The  jury  will  be  instructed  to 
award  the  prizes  to  those  contestants  whose 
pictures,  all  things  considered,  are  best  adapted 
to  use  in  Kodak  advertising. 

As  reproductions  of  the  pictures  will  often 
be  in  small  size,  too  much  detail  should  not 
be  introduced. 

Pictures  for  reproduction  should  be  snappy 
— vigorous,  for  they  lose  much  by  the  half-tone 
process. 

Where  apparatus  is  introduced,  it  should 
be  up-to-date.  If  you  haven’t  the  goods, 
you  can  borrow. 

There  may  be  possibilities  in  introducing 
the  Kodak  Tank  Developer  idea. 

A  girl?  If  she  is  attractive,  refined,  by  all 
means,  yes — unless  you  think  you  can  better 
impress  the  judges  in  some  other  way. 


It  is  highly  probable  that  we  shall  want  to 
secure  some  negatives  aside  from  the  prize 
winners.  In  such  cases  special  arrangements 
will  be  made. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

*  *  *  * 

Souvenir  Postal  Cards. — The  widespread 
interest  in  the  souvenir  postal  card  industry 
is  illustrated  every  day  by  observation  of 
the  crowd  to  be  seen  in  front  of  every 
window  where  such  things  are  exhibited  or  in 
the  stores  at  the  postal  card  counters.  It  is 
evident  that  millions  are  being  printed,  and 
the  presumption  is  that  milions  are  being 
sold.  Every  summer  resort  or  place  of  scenic 
or  historic  interest  has  its  special  cards. 
Many  hotels  furnish  a  menu  card  which  has 
a  perforated  card  attached.  Restaurants  and 
other  places  of  business  give  them  out  as  ad¬ 
vertisements,  and  thousands  of  people  collect 
them  as  others  do  postage  stamps  or  coins. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  make  a 
number  of  special  regulations.  There  has  to 
be  some  supervision  so  that  improperly  sug¬ 
gestive  cards  may  not  be  mailed.  The  postal 
authorities  have  recently  issued  an  order  limit¬ 
ing  the  size  of  the  cards,  prohibiting  the  use 
of  those  which  are  folded,  and  particularly 
condemning  those  which  are  covered  with  bits 
of  glass  or  mica,  from  which  carriers  in  sev¬ 
eral  cities  have  received  wounds  which  have 
threatened  blood  poisoning. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  the 
revenues  of  the  postoffice  and  the  volume  of 
the  mail  have  been  increased  by  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  souvenir  postal  card  business. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  large  figures  would 
be  needed.  It  is  quite  likely,  too,  that  the 
decision  of  the  postoffice  department  to  issue 
stamp  books  containing  twenty-four  1  cent 
stamps,  these  to  retail  for  a  quarter,  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  increased  demand  for  stamps 
of  this  denomination  for  use  on  the  postal 
cards.  Post  cards  will  be  popular  for  a  long 
time,  notably  in  connection  with  the  better 
class  of  cards  which  show  pictures  of  famous 
places,  persons,  or  scenes.  Many  travelers 
have  taken  pleasure  in  sending  a  word  of 
greeting  to  distant  friends  through  the  medium 
of  a  postal  card  who  would  not  attempt  the 
more  tedious  task  of  writing  letters  to  all 
whom  they  might  wish  to  remember. 

— The  Chicago  Tribune  Saturday  March  9, 
1907. 
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The  Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Photographers  Association  of  Illinois  held 
at  Chicago,  May  6th  to  May  9th,  1907,  was 
a  great  success,  both  in  numbers,  and  in  the 
enthusiasm  shown  by  the  members  present. 

The  winners  of  the  prizes  were  as  follows : 
Grand  Portrait  Class :  Silver  Loving  Cup, 
W.  S.  Lively,  McMinnville,  Tenn. ;  Class  A., 
Gold  Medal,  M.  H.  Sykes,  Chicago,  Ill ;  Silver 
Medal,  W.  L.  Kohne,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  Class  B., 
Gold  Medal,  E.  E.  Godfrey,  Waukegan,  Ill. ; 
Silver  Medal,  M.  R.  Moran,  Canton,  Ill. ;  Class 
C.,  Gold  Medal,  N.  S.  Godfrey,  Abingdon,  Ill. ; 
Silver  Medal,  R.  A.  Heath,  Pontiac,  Ill. ;  Class 
L-M,  Silver  Vase,  R.  A.  Heath,  Pontiac,  Ill. ; 
Bronze  Vase,  G.  C.  Blakeslee,  Rock  Island,  Ill. ; 
Cabinet  Class,  Gold  Medal,  G.  C.  Blakeslee, 
Rock  Island,  Ill. ;  Silver  Medal,  Mrs.  M.  H. 
Cole,  Ottowa,  Illi;  Miniature  Class,  no  award 
as  ratings  did  not  reach  70  per  cent.  Special 
class  (one  award  only)  Gold  Medal,  E.  C. 
Pratt,  Aurora,  Ill.  Imperial  Plate  Class,  Silver 
Loving  Cup,  the  Walinger  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are : 
President,  Chas.  E.  Jay,  Paris,  Ill. ;  First  Vice- 
President,  H  B.  Medlar,  Woodstock,  Ill; 
Second  Vice-President,  C.  J.  Erickson,  Dixon, 
Ill. ;  Secretary,  George  D.  Stafford,  Chicago, 
Ill.;  Treasurer,  R.  H.  Mann,  Virginia,  Ill. 

The  benefits  obtained  from  affiliating  with 
your  local  state  association  cannot  be  com¬ 
puted. 

Illinois  Photographers  are  urged  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  new  Secretary,  Geo.  D.  Staf¬ 
ford,  556  East  Fullerton  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  who  will  be  happy  to  give  you  any  in¬ 
formation  regarding  qualifications  for  mem¬ 
bership. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Folllowing  Letter  from  C.  L.  Lewis, 
First  Vice-President  of  the  Photographer's 
Association  explains  itself.  All  the  members 
of  the  Association  should  give  this  matter  due 
deliberation,  so  that  the  question  may  be 
definitely  settled  at  the  convention.  Don’t  for¬ 
get  the  date  and  place.  Dayton,  Ohio,  August 
6,  7,  8  and  9,  1907. 

Editor  Photographic  Times,  New  York  City. 
Dear  Sir: — 

I  am  anxious  to  work  up  a  lot  of  interest  in 
the  prize  or  no  prize  question  to  come  before 
the  Dayton  Convention  and  would  suggest  that 
you  say  something  about  this  matter  in  .  your 
magazine  in  the  near  future.  I  would  like  to 
have  the  attention  of  the  photographers  called 
to  the  fact  that  a  committee  was  appointed  in 


compliance  with  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Niagara  Falls  Convention  in  response  to  a 
motion  made  by  myself.  Said  committee  con¬ 
sisted  of  W.  S.  Lively  of  McMinnville,  Tenn., 
Elias  Goldensky,  of  Philadelphia,  and  D.  D. 
Spellman  of  Detroit.  These  gentlemen  are 
expected  to  formulate  some  plan  to  be  brought 
before  the  Convention  in  the  way  of  a  resolu¬ 
tion  that  it  may  be  discussed  and  voted  upon, 
and  thereby  have  the  perplexing  question  set¬ 
tled  in  Open  Convention. 

If  you  will  kindly  make  mention  of  this 
each  month  from  now  on  until  the  Conven¬ 
tion.  you  can  do  much  to  prepare  the  mem¬ 
bers  to  vote  intelligently  on  the  subject  when 
it  comes  up.  Show  them  that  it  will  be  theirs 
to  settle  the  matter  whether  in  the  future,  we 
have  prizes  or  no  prizes,  salon  or  no  salon, 
medals,  certificates,  or  what  not.  I  do  not 
know  how  you  stand  on  this  subject  yourself, 
neither  does  it  make  any  difference,  as  any¬ 
thing  you  may  say  from  a  personal  standpoint 
on  the  matter  will  only  help  to  increase  the 
general  interest.  The  only  thing  I  would 
caution  you  about  is  that  you  let  nothing 
creep  into  what  you  may  write  suggesting  the 
possibility  of  the  thing  not  being  settled  by 
the  entire  body,  for  it  can,  must,  and  will  be 
done. 

Please  let  me  hear  from  you  on  this  subjecr. 

Yours  sincerely, 

C.  L.  Lewis, 

First  Vice-President,  P.  A.  of  A. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Tenth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Photographers  Association  of  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas  will  be  held  in  Norfolk,  Va., 
October  1,  2,  3  and  4,  1907.  Particulars  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  A.  M.  Black, 
Tazewell,  Va. 

♦  *  *  * 

Conseils  aux  Amateurs  by  Maurice  Mer- 
cier,  1907,  published  by  Gauthier-Villars,  Paris, 
France,  price  2  Fr.,  75  C. 

The  book  as  the  name  indicates  is  to  help 
amateurs  when  they  are  not  getting  good  re¬ 
sults.  It  is  divided  into  ten  chapters.  Treats 
of  various  kinds  of  plates  and  their  develop¬ 
ment.  Developers  and  their  modifications. 
Neutral  and  acid  fixing  baths.  Washing  and 
various  methods  for  eliminating  “hypo.”  Hala¬ 
tion  and  its  prevention.  Films  and  their 
manipulation.  Methods  for  obtaining  artistic 
effects  on  bromide  and  carbon  papers  and  the 
making  of  enlarged  negatives. 


What  Photographer  has  not  Heard  of  the 
“Photo  Finish  World”  Blotting  Paper  made  by 
the  Albermarle  Paper  Mfg.  Company?  If 
you  haven’t,  try  a  few  sample  sheets.  It  is  a 
chemically  pure  paper,  entirely  lintless  and  an 
electrical  absorbent.  Once  used,  you’ll  have 
no  other. 

*  *  *  * 

Seed  “From  Which  Good  Pictures  Grow” 
is  a  little  treatise  on  negative  making  from  the 
amateur  standpoint,  referring  specially  to  Seed 
products.  It  contains  many  useful  hints  and 
may  be  had  for  the  asking  from  dealers  or 
from  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  direct. 

*  *  *  * 

“Wellcome’s  Photographic  Exposure  Re¬ 
cord  and  Diary”  for  1907. —  (United  States 
Edition)  Burroughs  Wellcome  &  Co.,  45 
Lafayette  Street,  New  York  City,  price  50 
cents. 

This  useful  little  volume  has  space  for 
recording  exposures  throughout  the  year  and 
tables  of  formulae  that  will  be  good  for  ref¬ 
erence  in  the  form  of  a  vade  mecum  for 

photographers  on  tour. 

*  *  *  * 

“The  Prism”  a  Little  Magazine  Concern¬ 
ing  that  World  of  Wonder  and  Beauty  Re¬ 
vealed  by  the  Lens. — Published  by  the 
Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
May  be  had  for  the  asking  by  any  one  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Bausch  and  Lomb  products. 

This  first  number  of  this  dainty  little  booklet 
which  will  be  issued  monthly  is  a  delight  to 
behold.  The  reading  matter  which  it  con¬ 
tains  is  as  fascinating  as  the  book  itself  is 
to  look  over.  As  charming  a  bit  of  adver¬ 
tising  literature  as  we’ve  seen  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  field  for  many  a  day. 

*  *  *  * 

“Solidhed”  Thumb  Tacks  are  a  very  handy 
and  convenient  fastening  for  pictures  and 
photos.  With  their  brightly  colored  heads 
they  make  a  pleasing  departure  from  the  old 
style  pins.  If  your  dealer  or  stationer  doesn’t 
handle  them,  write  to  the  Hawkes-Jackson 
Co.,  82  Duane  Street,  New  York  City,  for  a 
sample. 


The  Ralph  J.  Golsen  Supply  Co.,  58-60 
Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill.,  are  out  with  a 
new  bargain  list  (No.  24)  which  has  some 
tempting  offers  in  cameras,  lenses  and  general 
supplies.  Better  get  one,  to  make  good  any 
shortage  you  may  have  in  your  stock  just 
now. 

*  *  *  * 

The  New  Press  Graflex  Camera  Manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Folmer  &  Schwing  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  costs  $110,  not  $100  as  re¬ 
ported  in  our  June  number,  and  from  all  ac¬ 
counts  it’s  well  worth  the  price. 

*  *  *  * 

George  Murphy,  Inc.,  57  East  9th  Street, 
New  York  City,  are  certainly  a  wide  awake 
and  progressive  concern.  When  it  comes  to 
handling  the  latest  photographic  products,  they 
are  right  up  to  the  minute.  Lack  of  space 
prevents  a  full  mention  of  all  the  good  things 
they  carry.  Three  articles  we  have  recently 
seen,  require,  however,  special  reference. 
There’s  a  Non-Slipping  Printing  Frame  that 
will  bring  delight  to  the  heart  of  the  amateur. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  print  to  slip  while 
examining  it.  Then  a  can  of  “Probus  Pre¬ 
servative  Paint”  will  come  in  mighty  handy 
when  you  wish  to  render  your  trays  or  sinks 
impervious  to  the  action  of  acids  or  alkalis. 
Its  good  too  for  painting  your  dark  room. 
The  Royal  Carbide  Developing  Lamp,  an¬ 
other  one  of  the  Murphy  specialties,  is  some¬ 
thing  that  gives  you  a  lamp  always  ready.  No 
oil  or  gas  required.  Simply  fill  your  tank  with 
water  and  the  gas  generated  from  the  Car¬ 
bide  furnishes  you  with  the  light. 

*  *  *  * 

When  You  Next  Have  Use  for  Litmus 
Paper,  get  instead  one  of  Tyree’s  Improved 
Litmus  Pencils.  Litmus  paper  is  not  always 
reliable  and  the  best  deteriorates.  Tyree’s 
Pencil  is  dependable  and  will  detect  one 
part  in  a  hundred  thousand.  If  carried  in 
the  pocket  you  will  always  have  ready  a  piece 
of  the  best  litmus  paper  at  a  moment’s  notice. 
Send  a  quarter  for  one  to  J.  S.  Tyree,  Chemist, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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By  Virtue  of  its  Superior  Quality  the 
Bausch  &  Lomb-Zeiss  Portrait  Unar  has  at¬ 
tained  a  commanding  position  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  world  and  its  popularity  increases  as 
it  becomes  more  widely  known.  Its  fine 
optical  corrections  together  with  its  adjust¬ 
able  systems  for  securing  diffusion  make  it  a 
wonderful  all-around  lens  suitable  for  busts, 
three-quarter  and  full  figures  and  also  for 
groups.  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for 
by  the  photographer  who  wants  a  single  lens 
for  all  his  work. 

Another  lens  of  remarkable  range  is  the 
Bausch  &  Lomb-Zeiss  Convertible  Protar, 
Series  VII,  which  might  well  be  used  by 
photographers  who  do  outdoor  work  and 
home  portraiture.  The  single  lenses  of  this 
convertible  series  are  adapted  for  instantane¬ 
ous  outdoor  work  under  favorable  light  condi¬ 


tions,  for  landscapes,  groups  and  large  heads, 
while  the  double  is  adapted  for  groups  and 
architectural  work. 

As  an  example  of  what  this  lens  will  do  in 
the  hands  of  a  photographer  we  cite  the  fact 
that  it  was  used  by  W.  S.  Lively,  President 
of  the  Southern  School  of  Photography, 
located  in  McMinnville,  Tenn.,  in  making  the 
two  portraits  entitled  “Son  of  the  Mountains” 
and  “Study  of  an  Old  Man.”  The  former 
won  the  Grand  Prize  in  Open  to  World  Class, 
April  io,  1907  of  the  Tri-State  Association 
of  Photographers  and  the  Grand  Prize  in  Open 
to  World  Class,  Chicago,  May  9,  1907.  The 
latter  was  selected  to  hang  in  the  Daguerre 
Memorial  Building  at  Winona  Lake,  Indiana. 
It  is  reproduced  as  the  frontispiece  in  this 
issue  of  the  Photographic  Times. 


SON  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

Copyright  1907.  By  W.  S.  Lively,  President  of  the  Southern  School  of 
Photography,  McMinnville,  Tenn. 
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The  Highest  Stack  in  America.— The  last 

issue  of  Kodak  Trade  Circular  shows  a  picture 
of  the  new  stack  at  Kodak 
Park — the  highest  i  n 
America.  We  reprint  here¬ 
with  an  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  the  reason  for  its 
construction  and  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  its  building. 

“The  necessity  of  this 
great  stack  arose  from 
the  thoroughness  with 
which  we  go  into  details 
in  the  manufacture  of  Ko¬ 
dak  Film.  To  make  a  per¬ 
fect  film,  perfect  basic  ma¬ 
terials  are  necessary.  Ex¬ 
perience  taught  us  that  the 
only  sure  way  to  get  these 
basic  materials  right  was 
to  make  them  ourselves. 
We  do  not  buy  nitrate  of 
silver ;  we  buy  silver  bul¬ 
lion  and  nitrate  it  our¬ 
selves.  For  this  purpose 
we  not  only  make  the 
nitric  acid  with  which  the 
silver  is  nitrated,  but  we 
go  back  of  that  and  make 
the  sulphuric  acid  from 
which,  in  combination  with 
nitre,  the  nitric  acid  is 
made.  Likewise  this  nitric 
acid  is  used  for  cutting 
the  cotton  used  in  making 
the  film  base. 


This  stack  then  is  simply  typical  of  the 
thoroughness — typical  of  the  lengths  to  which 
we  go  in  reaching  perfection  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  our  film  plant.  Years  of  experience, 
ready  access  to  the  formulae  and  methods  of 
the  best  plate  makers  in  the  world,  special 
machinery  and  special  buildings  at  no  matter 
what  cost — all  these  are  at  the  command  of 
our  film  makers,  all  of  which  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  we  are  years  ahead  of  any  com¬ 
petitor  in  the  turning  out  of  film,  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  Kodak  film  is  the  only  film  rated 
by  experts  as  equaling  in  speed  the  Seed  27 
plate. 

But  this  article  was  to  tell  about  the  stack. 
The  figures  are  interesting.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  366  feet  in  height,  the  highest  stack  in 
America,  and  it  rests  on  an  octagon  founda¬ 
tion  which  is  23  feet  deep  to  bed  rock,  is  40 
feet  across  the  flat  sides  of  octagon  at  base 
and  30  feet  at  top.  The  base  contains  ap¬ 
proximately  23,000  cubic  feet  of  concrete  and 
weighs  1,600  tons.  The  chimney  proper  is  a 
round  shaft  built  of  hollow  radial  brick.  The 
outside  diameter  at  the  bottom  is  28  feet  and  at 
the  top  is  11  feet.  The  inside  diameter  at  the 
bottom  is  19  feet  and  at  the  top  9  feet.  It 
is  lined  on  the  inside  with  acid  proof  brick 
and  cement  4  inches  thick,  leaving  a  two-inch 
air  space.  The  lining  is  laid  in  sections  20 
ft.  high,  supported  on  corbels  from  the  stack 
The  smoke  opening  is  6x12  ft.,  providing  for 
2,400  horsepower  boilers,  and  the  acid  fume 
inlet  4  ft.  x  4  ft.,  is  for  sucking  away  the  acid 
fumes  from  the  chemical  manufacturing  depart¬ 
ments.  The  bricks  used 
in  stack  are  radial  in 
shape  and  have  hollow 
air  spaces  perforated  in 
them.  They  are  about  5 
inches  high  and  6l/2  inch 
face.  The  length  of  the 
bricks  varies  from  10^2 
in.  long  to  4j4  in. ;  there 
being  five  d  i  ff  e  r  e  n  t 
lengths  used.  The  stack 
is  provided  with  light¬ 
ning  rod  having  four 
carbon  points  and  is 
equipped  with  an  iron 
iadder  on  the  inside  and 
one  outside.  The  total 
weight  of  the  stack  is 
about  3,200  tons.” 
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countries,  also  the  American  News  Co.,  and  all  its  branches. 

ADVERTISING  RATES  WILL  BE  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 

Copy  for  advertisements  must  be  received  at  office  one  week  in  advance  of  the  day  of  publication.  Advertisers 
receive  a  copy  of  the  journal  free  to  certify  the  correctness  of  the  insertion. 

All  literary  contributions,  correspondence,  “  Queries,”  etc.,  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor;  all  advertising 
matter  to  the  Advertising  Manager. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION, 

39  Union. Square,  New  York. 


Business  Opportunities. 


WOODBURY’S  ENCYCLOPEDIC  DIC¬ 
TIONARY  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY.  Want¬ 
ed  a  copy  in  good  condition.  Address  S.  B. 
Hood.  Care  of  Advertising  Dept.  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

•ALASKA  GALLERY  FOR  SALE.— Doing 
a  fine  business.  Best  town  in  the  country. 

Have  acquired  mining  interests  that  take  my 
entire  attention.  Particulars  on  request.  Geo. 
G.  Cantwell,  Valdez  Alaska. 

“WANTED — Experienced  Carbon  printer. 
Address,  712  Arch  Street,  Phila.  Pa.” 

WANTED — Back  numbers  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Times  to  replace  those  lost  in  the  San 
Francisco  fire.  Will  give  three  yeais  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  Camera  Craft  for  each  twelve  issues  of 
Photographic  Times  needed  to  complete  files. 
Address:  Fayette  J.  Clute,  Camera  Craft,  713- 
715  Call  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PHOTOS. — Models  from  Life,  Stereoscopies, 
etc.  100  miniatures  and  two  cabinets  $r :  note 
S.  Recknagel  Nachf,  Munich,  Germany. 


HAVE  YOUR  LOCAL  VIEWS  MADE  INTO 

POST  CARDS 

AND  SOUVENIR  ALBUMS 
FINEST  AMERICAN  MADE 

The  Albertype  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


10  Ads.  $1.00  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
They  tell  their  story,  then  quit.  Don’t  let  this 
small  amount  stand  between  you  and  success . 
Get  in  touch  with  the  specialist.  Be  a  modern¬ 
ist.  Build  up  your  business.  M.  F.  Swift  9^ 
Richard  St.,  Rochester  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— My  elegant  ground-floor 
studio,  splendidly  located  in  the  very  choicest 
part  of  Cleveland’s  residence  district  ;  all  con¬ 
veniences;  natural  and  artificial  gas,  electric 
light,  steam  heated  ;  chance  of  lifetime  for 
good  workman.  If  interested  send  for  photos 
of  studio  and  full  particulars.  J.  Erickson,  721 
Hough  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


THE  NUDE  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY.— A 
unique  collection  of  pictorial  photography  ob¬ 
tained  from  Nature  with  living  models.  Illus¬ 
trated  prospectus  sent  free  on  demand. — 
C.  Klary,  17,  Rue  de  Maubeuge,  Paris,  France. 


FOR  SALE — A  4x5  Premo.  Reflecting 
Camera  with  a  5  x  7  Cooks  lens,  also  carrying 
case,  holders,  etc.  Like  new,  C.  L.  Sheldon 
Jr.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — The  best  known  studio  in  St. 
Louis.  Established  40  years.  German-American 
trade  $800  to  1000  per  month.  Entire  2  story 
building  arranged  for  modern  studio.  Located 
on  corner,  north  light  8  x  10  to  iS  x  22  cameras 
and  lenses,  best  of  equipment.  Electric  bro¬ 
mide  outfit.  Going  into  another  business.  Price 
low.  Rent  reasonable.  A.  B.  C.  This  Journal. 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  City. 


A  FOLDING  POCKET 
BROWNIE. 


The  Brownies  are  keeping  pace 
with  their  Kodak  cousins.  The  lat¬ 
est  arrival,  the  No.  2  Folding  Pocket 
Brownie,  will  slip  handily  into  any 
coat  pocket,  as  it  measures  but  i^x 
3t^-x6^  inches.  It  takes  pictures 
2^x3^  inches,  has  the  improved 
pocket  automatic  shutter,  meniscus 
lens  of  4^  inch  focus,  automatic 
focusing  lock,  reversible  finder,  and 
two  tripod  sockets — indeed  almost  a 
Kodak — and  the  price  is  only  $5.00. 

Good  enough  for  grown-ups,  ideal 
for  the  youngster  who  has  mastered 
the  simpler  Brownie  cameras  and 
deserves  the  encouragement  this 
little  beauty  would  provide. 


DOUBLES. 

Here  is  a  new  wrinkle,  the  Velox 
Double  Post  Card.  It  is  just  twice 
the  length  of  the  ordinary  card,  meas¬ 
uring  3J4  xii  inches.  It  is  packed 
flat  and  after  printing,  is  folded  once 
so  that  the  photograph  comes  on  the 
inside.  It  may  be  fastened  at  the  end 
with  a  gummed  sticker,  a  metal  clip 
or  a  rubber  band,  and  sent  through 
the  mail  by  affixing  a  one- cent  stamp. 

These  cards  are  splendidly  adapted 
to  use  with  Panoram  negatives  or  in 
printing  from  one  or  more  negatives. 
Many  clever  ways  of  telling  a  photo¬ 


graphic  story  on  these  cards  with 
different  negatives  will  readily  suggest 
themselves. 

The  Velox  Double  Post  Card  is 
made  in  Regular  and  Special  Velvet, 
Special  Portrait  and  special  Rough 
Velox. 

The  price  is  40  cents  per  dozen  and 
your  dealer  can  supply  you. 


BEFORE  YOU  GO. 

In  this  summer’s  vacation  your 
Kodak  will  play  an  important  part. 

To  get  the  full  value  of  its  efficiency 
you  will  need  to  understand  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  picture  making  and  just  how 
to  avoid  or  overcome  the  unexpected 
little  perplexities.  There  is  the 
question  of  exposure,  just  how  long  or 
how  short  it  should  be,  and  just  which 
stop  to  use  to  secure  the  best  results. 

Perchance  your  vacation  takes  you 
abroad  to  visit  the  stately  cathedrals 
of  England  or  the  ancient  and  romantic 
castles  of  Germany — just  how  to  best 
reproduce  their  architectural  beauty 
will  be  well  worth  knowing. 

The  best  way  to  picture  moving 
objects,  street  scenes,  the  simplest 
way  to  secure  interesting  portraits  of 
the  many  odd  characters  sure  to  be 
encountered,  all  this  information  will 
add  much  to  your  pleasure,  both  dur¬ 
ing  the  trip  and  afterward. 

All  this,  and  a  great  deal  more 
valuable  information  will  be  found  in 
the  pages  of  “The  Modern  Way  in 
Picture  Making,”  justly  called  “the 
best  book  for  the  amateur  ever 
written.”  Procure  a  copy  from  your 
dealer,  study  it  well  before  you  go — 
and  take  it  with  you. 

It  will  be  found  worth  many  times 
the  dollar  it  costs. 


Be  sure  it  is  Eastman  N.  C. 
Look  for  Kodak  on  the 
spool  end. 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  City.  * 


TRIFLES  THAT  COUNT. 

The  Kodak  idea  in  picture  making 
is  to  obtain  the  best  possible  results 
the  simplest  way. 

No  change  is  too  radical  for  us  to 
make  if  it  tends  towards  simplification 
and  we  follow  out  this  plan  even  in 
minor  details. 

Our  experts  use  the  Kodak,  take 
it  with  them  on  outings,  if  they  find 
any  little  annoyance  there  is  no  rest 
until  it  is  done  away  with.  Here  is  a 
little  one  removed  : 

When  his  knife  wasn’t  handy  (or 
when  her  knife  was  lost  in  the  bottom 
of  a  Boston  bag)  the  Kodaker  has 
been  sometimes  annoyed  in  breaking 
the  iittle  gummed  slip  of  paper  that 
encircles  the  Kodak  cartridge.  A 
pull  on  the  end  of  the  black  paper 
meant  that  the  black  paper  instead  of 
the  gummed  slip  would  tear — a  key 
or  a  hat  pin  or  a  strong  thumb  nail 
frequently  did  the  trick.  But  it  meant 
just  a  little  bother.  That  bother  is 
over — and  by  the  simplest  wrinkle. 
We  are  now  folding  over  a  half  inch  at 
the  extreme  end  of  the  black  paper. 
It’s  easy  to  get  hold  of — pull,  and 
there  you  are. 

It’s  just  a  trifle — but  we  believe  it 
pays  to  look  after  even  the  little 
conveniences. 


PERMANENT. 

Making  Bromide  enlargements  is 
such  an  easy  process  and  especially  so 
when  the  same  pocket  Kodak  that 
made  the  original  negative  may  be 
utilized  for  making  the  enlargement. 

Every  amateur  possesses  a  number 
of  highly  prized  negatives  from  which 
he  would  like  to  make  enlargements. 
This  he  may  easily  do  and  with  the 
assurance  that  if  the  enlargements  are 
made  on  Eastman’s  Permanent  Bro¬ 
mide,  they  will  be  absolutely  perma¬ 
nent. 


A  writer  in  The  St.  Louis  &  Cana¬ 
dian  Photographer ,  in  referring  to 
magazine  illustrations  before  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  half  tone  process  remarks: 

“  It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to 
look  through  the  journals  (referring 
to  the  photographic)  published  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  years  ago,  when 
the  only  illustrations  were  prints  from 
the  original  negatives. 

In  one  of  the  journals  is  a  full 
length  portrait  of  Mrs.  Brown  Potter, 
made  about  nineteen  years  ago.-  They 
are  made  on  the  first  automatic  print¬ 
ing  machine  by  the  Eastman  Co.,  on 
their  Bromide  paper,  and  excepting 
that  the  whites  are  slightly  yellow, 
they  are  as  bright  as  when  first  made.” 

Eastman’s  Permanent  Bromide 
Paper  is  permanent. 


FROM  THE  WOODS. 

What  could  be  more  interesting  to 
the  folks  in  the  city  than  an  occasional 
post  card  showing  just  what  you  are 
doing  ‘‘up  in  the  woods,”  just  how 
you  look  grouped  around  the  camp 
fire,  paddling  down  stream,  catching 
that  big  fish  or  anyone  of  the  dozen 
of  daily  incidents  of  vacation  time. 

Since  tank  developer  days,  no  one 
thinks  of  waiting  till  the  return  home 
to  develop  the  exposures,  but  some¬ 
times  printing  the  picture  does  seem  a 
bit  of  a  bother,  but  there’s  the  usual 
easy  Eastman  solution  of  the  problem. 

Just  slip  a  printing  frame  and  a 
package  of  Eastman’s  Ferro- Prussiate 
(Blue-print)  Post  Cards  into  your  kit. 
After  printing,  a  little  clear  water  does 
the  rest — no  chemicals  of  any  sort — 
and  bear  in  mind  these  post  cards  are 
not  just  the  ordinary  blue  print,  but 
are  coated  with  solution  that  will 
reproduce  every  gradation  of  your 
negative,  producing  the  daintiest 
imaginable  prints. 

Let  the  folks  at  home  share  your 
outing  with  you. 
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Eastman  KodaK  Company 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


The 

All 

Daylight 

Way. 


Kodak  Tank 

Developer  with  you 

It  will  occupy  but  little  space  in  your 
vacation  outfit  and  there’s  solid  satis= 
faction  in  Knowing  your  exposures  are 
right. 

Good  negatives  are  better  than  long 
range  regrets. 


“The  Experience  is  in  the  Tan%.” 
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90°  without  Frilling 


T  ropical 

A  perfect  plate  for 
hot  climates.  The  same 
speed,  latitude  and  uni¬ 
formity  as  the  Seed  26  X. 


A*«0W  braw° 
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GHAS.  COOPER  &  CO. 

... ESTABLISHED  1057... 

Manufacturing  Chemists 

and  Importers  new_toiuc 


WORM  AT  NEWARK.,  NEW  JLRJLT 

CHEMICALLY  PURE  PHOTO 

CHEMICALS 

Nitrate  Silver ,  Chemically  Pure  Chloride  Gold , 
Sulphite  Soda  Crystals  and  Granular.  Litmus 
Paper ,  Acid  Sulphite  Soda  Solution ,  Commercial 
and  Chemically  Pure  Acids ,  Ethers ,  Aqua  Am¬ 
monia,  Solulle  Cotton  for  Collodion  Paper . 

WE  MANUFACTURE  A  FULL  LINE  OF  CHEMICALS,  MEDICINAL,  AND  FOR  THE  ARTS  AND 

.  ....  ....—TECHNICAL  PURPOSES- . . 


1)  T)  /r'\'V^\7r prXT  A  most  efficient  disinfectant  and 

•DIVv/lVlV/  v>/-/v  I  vJ  deodorizer.  Can  be  diluted  with 

■ ;  ...  . ,  .  - —  32  parts  of  water  .  .  .  .  . 


MONTHLY  PRICE  LIST  ISSUE.D.  REFINERY  OF  PHOTO  SILVER  AND  GOLD  WAJTt- 
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IF  YOU  ARE  USING 

Hammer  Plates 

YOU  KNOW  THEIR  MERIT 


If  not,  a  trial  order  will  convince  you 
they’re  the  best  hot  weather  plates 


If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you  with  recent  emulsions 
write  us — we’ll  put  you  in  touch  with  one  who  can 


HAMMER  DRY  PLATE  CO. 

ST.  LOUIS  MISSOURI 


New 


The  Newest  and  Most  Complete 
Line  of  Photo  Papers  in  America 


'V'nkT’lr  NEW  YORK  GELATINE  P.  O.  P. 
1  UI  IV  NEW  YORK  BROMIDE 


Photo 

Papers 


NEW  YORK  PLATINUM  ^HA,?Iand 
NEW  YORK  PLATINUM  SEPIA 


FOR  COLD  DEVELOPMENT 


NEW  YORK  DEVELOPING 

PAPPRC  ALL  GRADES 
and  SURFACES 


M 


irmont 


Photo  P aper  Co. 


Glendale,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

NOTE:  Special  prices  to  Professional  Photo¬ 
graphers  in  Cities  where  we  are  not  represented. 


Dealers  and 
Agents  Wanted ! 
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$$$  PHOTO  $$$ 
PRIZE  CONTEST 


We  offer  the  following  3  sets  of  prizes 
first:  second:  third: 

$25.00  $15.00  $10.00 

For  the  best  photo  view  8x10  Velox  or  Solio 
unmounted  of  a  Manufacturing  Plant,  Resi¬ 
dence  btreet  and  Public  Square  anywhere  in 
the  U.  S.  or  Canada.  Contest  open  to  all 
competitors  and  to  close  Sept.  1,  1907. 
address: 


BOLTON  REALTY  CO. 


96  BROADWAY 
Detioit,  Mich. 


Illustrated  Artistic  Encyclopaedia 

Books  and  publications  of  high  artistic  value,  fully  illus¬ 
trated  by  Academic  studies  of  the  nude.  All  photographs 
obtained  from  Nature. 

Splendid  collection  of  studies  of  nude  womanhood — 
original  photographs  obtained  with  living-models. 

Illustrated  Special  Catalogue  sent  on  demand. 

C.  KLARY,  Editor  of  *4Le  Photogramme,” 
17  RUE  de  MAUBEUGE,  PARIS. 


Ralph  J.  Golsen  Supply  Co. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIAL 


Apparatus 

and 


LENSES 


of  every 
description 


Monster  Bargain  List  No.  24  Ready  May  1. 

Send  for  estimate  before  buying. 
Complete  outfits  a  specialty. 


58  and  60  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 


TURNER-REICH 

ANASTIGMATS 


f :  6  •  8 

Patented  May  14,  1895. 


Under  the  most  severe  test  these  Lenses 
demonstrate  an  absolute  correction  for  optical 
errors  and  rapidity,  covering  capacity,  defin¬ 
ition  and  brilliancy  of  image  to  the  highest 
degree. 

KORONA 
CAMERAS 

In  design,  workmanship 
and  finish,  for  exclusive 
features  and  lens  equip¬ 
ment,  they  are  incomparable.  See  one  for 
yourself  and  try  one  if  you  wish.  Send  for  a 
Korona  catalogue. 

ONE  LOOK 

THROUGH  A 

TURNER-REICH 

PRISMATIC 

BINOCULAR 

Will  convince  you  that  the  ordinary  field 
glass  at  any  price  is  a  waste  of  money. 

We  also  manufacture  high  grade  Micro¬ 
scopes  and  do  special  optical  work. 


Gundlach-Manhattan  Optical  Co. 
801  Clinton  Avenue,  So., 
Rochester,  N.Y. 
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A  SUGGESTION  TO  THE  USER 
OF  ANGELO  SEPIA 

Angelo 

Black  and  White 


Made  for  those  who  put  quality  first. 


Two  Surfaces;  Smooth  and  Rough. 


Jos.  Di  Nunzio  Division, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Your  Dealer  Can  Supply 


That  Brown  Box  with  the  Red  Label 


PICTURES  MOUNTED 

WITH 

HIGGINS’ 

PHOTO 

MOUNTER 


I-J AVE  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  own.  The  best  re- 
1  1  suits  are  only  produced  by  the  best  methods  and  means— 
the  best  results  in  Photograph,  Poster,  and  other  mounting 
can  only  be  attained  by  using  the  best  mounting  paste— 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

(Excellent  novel  brush  with  each  jar.) 

At  Dealers  in  Photo  Supplies,  Artists’  Materials 
and  Stationery. 

A  3  oz.  jar  prepaid  by  mail  for  thirty  cents,  or 
circulars  free,  from 

Chas.  m.  Higgins&Co. 

Manufacturers 

NEWYORK  CHICAGO  LONDON 

Main  Office,  271  Ninth  St.,  I  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Factory,  240-244  Eighth  St., f  U.  S.  A. 


ROSS  HOMOCENTRIC  LENSES 

Series  “B”  F.  5.6.  Views,  Portrait  and  Groups 
Series  “C”  F.  6.3.  Views,  Portrait  and  Groups 
Series  “D”  F.  8.  Views,  Portrait  and  Groups 


No. 

Equiv.  Focus 

Full  Op’g. 

“B” 

“C” 

“D” 

1... 

. 3%x4  y4 . 

. 3)|x4% . 

. 36.50 . 

. 29.00 . 

. 25.80 

2... 

. 40.00 . 

. 31.00 . 

. 27.50 

3... 

, , x  4 

. 44.00 . 

. 32.00 . 

. 29.00 

AUTOTYPE  CARBON  TISSUES 

PRINTS  IN  30  COLORS !  Simple,  Easy,  Permanent, 

GEORGE  MURPHY,  Inc.,  Agents , 

w  *  XI-  ;  XT  V  b  AUTOTYPE. 

Send  for  Catalogues.  57  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York.  trade  mark. 
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VOIGTLAENDER  LENSES 

FOR 

POCKET  KODAKS 


For  No.  3  A  and  4  F.  P.  K. 

Dynar  No.  3  -  -  Special,  $25.00 

Collinear  No.  3  -  Special,  -  30.00 

(Both  6  1-2  inch  focus.) 


For  4  A.  F.  P.  K. 

Dynar  No.  4  -  $30.00 

Collinear  No.  4  -  -  -  49.50 

NO  NEW  SHUTTERS  REQUIRED 
FIT  RIGHT  INTO  KODAK  SHUTTERS 


The  Voigtlaender  &  Son  Optical  Co., 

138  West  23d  St.  -  -  -  New  York  City 


IbllensaJc 

Royal  Portrait: 

Speed  in  a  lens  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  studio  photo¬ 
grapher.  For  this  reason  we  claim  for  this  new  lens  the  highest 
utility  as  it  will  enable  you  to  make  sittings  on  darker  days  and 
earlier  and  later  in  the  day  than  with  the  lenses  usually  sold  for 
studio  use.  The  working  aperture  of  the  Royal  Portrait  gives  a 
speed  of  f-3.8  nearly  twice  as  rapid  as  the  majority  of  portrait  lenses. 

This  great  speed  has  not  been  secured  at  the  sacrifice  of  portrait  quality 
as  it  has  great  softness  and  depth  of  focus. 

The  front  lens  of  the  rear  system  is  movable,  giving  any  desired 
amount  of  diffusion. 

1  he  Royal  Portrait  can  also  be  used  for  groups 
by  stopping  it  down  to  the  speed  of  a  group  lens. 

Every  lens  guaranteed.  Catalog  fm_ 

Wollensak  Optical  Co., 

283  Central  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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3  A  Graf  lex  Camera 


A  new  camera  of  the  reflecting  type, 
which  takes  standard,  daylight-loading  roll 
film,  no  extra  attachments  being  required. 

Like  the  regular  Auto  Graflex,  the  focus¬ 
ing  screen  shows  the  object  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed  full  size  of  plate  and  right-side  up 
at  the  instant  of  exposure. 


Cff  The  Graflex  Focal  Plane  Shutter,  which 
works  at  any  speed  from  time  to  tito"o  of 
a  second,  is  also  a  part  of  this  camera. 

The  3  A  Graflex  loads  with  regular  3  A 
Kodak  film  for  photographs  3  %  x  5/4 . 


3  A  Graflex  with  Bausch  &  Lomb-Zeiss  Tessar  Lens,  $124.00 
|  Catalog  at  the  Dealers  or 

Folmer  ®.  Schwing  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

J 


Some  Pointers  on  Shutters 

Pointer  No.  2 


<5.  Try  almost  any  shutter  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  light  of  these  statements. 
See  for  yourself,  and  form  your  own 
judgment. 


Then  take  a  Goerz  XF-X<?TLL  Sector 
Shutter  and  try  it  under  the  same  con- 


A  shutter  the  speed  of  which 


is 


not  CONSTANT  for  any  given  speed 
number  is  NOT  EFFICIENT. 


Cf.  A  shutter  that  is  too  slow  at  high 
speed  or  too  fast  at  slow  speed  is 
NEXT  TO  USELESS. 

A  shutter  that  is  IRREGULAR  in 
its  action  is  WORSE  THAN  USE¬ 
LESS. 


ditions.  ITS  SPEED  WILL  ALWAYS  BE  CONSTANT. 


particulars  write  to  C.  P.  Goerz  American  Optical 


52  E.  Union 
Telgmann  &  Torka, 


Square,  NEW  YORK,  Heyworth  Building,  CHICAGO 
Selling  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Time*. 
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When  writing  to  advertisers  dease  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 


Over  20  different  styles  of  film,  plate  and  view  cameras. 
Catalogue  mailed  free  on  request. 


ROCHESTER  OPTICAL  COMPANY 

504  South  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PREMO  CAMERA 


Premos 

are  unsurpassed  for 
genre  work  and  gen¬ 
eral  photography. 

Premos 

catch  all  the  character 
in  the  face  of  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

Premos 

take  plates  or  films 
with  equal  facility. 

Such  pictures  as 
these  are  the 
kind  you  get,  if 
you  have  a 


New  Improved  Seneca  View  Outfit 


No  Extra. 
Charge 

for  the  new  patent¬ 
ed  bellows  support 
on  the  New  Im¬ 
proved  SENECA 
View  Camera. 

This  support 
works  from  the 
rear  of  the  Camera 
and  absolutely  pre¬ 
vents  sagging  of 
the  bellows,  and 
also  prevents  cut¬ 
ting  off  any  part 
of  the  plate — a  com- 
mon  fault  with 

new  improved  seneca  view  extendrd  nearly  all  \  iew 

Cameras,  especi¬ 
ally  when  doing  short  focus  or  Wide  Angle  work.  The  “SENECA”  costs  no  more 
than  the  ordinary  style. 

Some  people  carry  “SENECA”  Cameras: 
many  do  not,  owing  to  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  photographic  trust. 

If  you  are  unable  to  get  a  “SENECA 
from  your  dealer,  send  to  us  direct. 


LIBERAL  DISCOUNTS  TO 
THE  TRADE 


PRICES 


5  x7 
6£x8£ 


$22.00 
23.  OO 


8  xio  .....  25.50 

Made  up  to  20x24  size,  good  for  focal 
capacity. 


NEW  IMPFOVED  SENECA  VIEW  SHOWING 
BELLOWS  SUPPORT 


SEND  FOR  HANDSOME  NEW  CATALOGUE 
YOU  WILL  FIND  IT  WORTH  YOUR  WHILE  TO  INVESTIGATE 

Seneca.  Camera.  Mfg.  Co. 

VOO  Clinton  Avenue  So.  .  .  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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For  Cloud  Effects 
Without  Ray  Filter 

Use  Ansco  Film 

The  leading  film  and  plate  tester  in  the 
country  writes: 

“It  gives  me  pleasure  to  report  that 
Ansco  Film  tested  recently  shows  both 
greater  speed  and  better  orthochromatic 
qualities  than  any  hitherto  tested  of  other 
manufacturers.  While  I  cannot  allow  you 
to  quote  me  publicly,  I  want  you  to  have 
confidence  in  advertising  the  magnificent 
improvement  you  have  made.” 

SEND  FOR  ANSCO  CATALOG 

The  Anthony  &  Scovill  Co. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 


VV/HETHER  you  are  photographing 
^  ^  a  bunch  of  fish  after  a  day’s  successful 
catch,  or  a  line  of  sun-burned  campers,  or 
the  deep  and  silent  woods,  if  you  have  the 

Bausch  &  Lomb-Zeiss  Tessar  Lens 

in  your  camera,  you  know  that  you  have 
the  means  at  hand  to  get  results — speed, 
definition,  brilliance,  all  those  qualities 
that  give  a  photograph  character  and  life 
and  beauty. 

Send  for  our  lens  catalog.  It  is  an  interesting 
and  valuable  book.  It’s  free. 

Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
New  York  Boston  Washington  Chicago  San  Francisco 


ARISTQ 


ARISTq 


T R AO t  HARK 


EMULSION  CONTAINS  ALL 
NECESSARY  TONING  CHEMICALS 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

American  Arstotype  (> 

Jamestown  N  Y  U  •  S  A- 


ESPECIALLY 

for  SepiaTones 


EXTRA  HEAVY 


PILICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 


